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INTRODUCTION. 


1. A separate report for Delhi Province has been attempted for the 
first time on the present occasion. Until 1912 Delhi was one of the Punjab 
districts, and on being created into a province it became considerably curtailed 
in size, and is at present not much larger than the size of a tahsil. Its main 
importance, however, lies in the fact that it possesses within its limits the capital 
of the Indian Empire. The two Cities of Old Delhi and New Delhi have an 
importance of their own from the census standpoint. Both have grown 
very considerably during the last decade or two, particularly the new city. 
The presence of a large * foreign ’ element in the population in the case of the 
two Cities possesses a peculiar significance, and is dealt with in its proper place 
in the Report. For the convenience of the reader I have discussed the 
various matters relating to the Province by splitting.it up into smaller units. 
The main divisions are the two Cities and the rest of the Province, while 
the urban and rural areas are also treated as two divisions for the purpose of 
discussion. In the urban area are included, hi addition to Delhi and New Delhi 
Municipalities, the Civil Lines, the Fort, the New Cantonment and Shahdara. 

The report opens with a history of Delhi City. The facts have been given 
in a succinct form, and a sketch map has been inserted to show the site of the 
“ Seven ” Cities, which existed at one time or other in the small area between 
the Ridge and the river. I have attempted to elucidate the various figures 
contained in the Imperial Tables at the end of the Report, and I trust the 
reader will find much useful information on a large variety of subjects concern- 
ing the population of the Province. It has not been possmle for me to carry 
out a comparison of some of the statistics relating to the Cities with the past, 
as they have been tabulated for the first time for the purpose of a separate 
report, and but for this the Chapters dealing with birth-place, castes, occu- 
pations and literacy could have been made more comprenensive. The material 
now collected will facilitate comparison in the future. 

Besides the many diagrams illustrating various matters the report 
contains three maps, viz., the social map in the beginning of the report, the map 
of the “ Seven ” Cities, referred to above, and the linguistic map opposite 
page 116. The last-named shows by means of rectangles the number of 
speakers of the diilerenl languages in the Province and its various units. It 
also shows bilingualism by means of double hatching, or in other words by 
the hatching representing a subsidiary language being placed over the hatching 
representing the mother-tongue. The social map depicts the distribution 
of the various religions in the Province and its main units. 


2. The dates of the previous censuses are quoted in the margin, a 
brief reference being made to them in paragraph 17 of 
the Report. Some of the Imperial Tables appearing in 
Part II of this volume contain the figures for previous 
censuses back to 1881, and in each case they have been 
adjusted so as to apply to the area now constituting 
the Province. 


1S17. 

1S33. 

10th January 1868, 
17th February 1881 » 
20th February 1801. 
1st March 1W1. 

10th March 1011. 
18th March 1021. 
20th February 1031. 


3. The only territorial change during the last decade amounts to less 
thau one square mile, beiug due to tbe trausfor of area from the United Pro- 
vinces owing to the river action. 
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DELHI CENSUS REPORT, 1931. 


4. A brief description may be given lieie of tbe census operations, 
wluch have been discussed at length in the Administrative Volume, Part IV, 
of the Punjab Census Bepoit, which is really a book for departmental reference 
at the next census. 

5. I assumed charge of uiy office at Lahore on the 1st April 1930 and 
set about organizing the work in the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. My pre- 
liminary circular with the first tluee Chapters of the Punjab Census Code, 

Agency, -wlircli ako applied to the Delhi Province, was issued early in May. Census 
officers for the various units were appointed forthwith. The Iiovenue Assist- 
ant became the District Census Officer and was dncctlv concerned with the 
rmal aiea and Sliahdara. The Secretaries of Old and New Dellii Municipalities 
and of the Civil Lines Notified Area Committee, who were members of the 
Punjab Civil Service, became Census officers of then respective jurisdictions. 
The Secret tuy of New Delhi Municipality ako looked after the arrangements 
in the New Cantonment. The Deputy Commissioner exercised general con- 
trol. 

The General Village und Town legi-lers were pieparetl and helped in 
the fun nation of Blocks, Circles and Charge". A Block consisted of 50 houses 
on an average, being an Euumenitoi’s jurisdit tton. A Circle comprised 12 or 
more Blocks and was to he looked after by a Snpenkoi. A Charge consist isl 
of 15 or more Circles and was the concent of a Charge Superintendent. Thus 
on an average a Block had 50, a Chela 000 autl u Cli ugo 10,000 houses. The 
fuimutinn of these divisions in tho General Village and Town registers was 
pi o visional. 

In the rural area tho Patwnris were Supervisors, a Patwari’s circle 
being treated as lus census Circle, while tho Field Knnungos acted as Ciiargo 
Superintendents. The Talisil officers exercised general supervision. In the 
urban areas the Charge Superintendents were mostly Municipal employees, 
tlireo out of the eight. Charge Superintendents m Delhi Municipality being 
Sub-Judges. The Enumerators in villages w ere school teachers, shopkpeepera, 
lambardars etc., while in the urban areas they were mruited mostly from 
amongst tho clerical establishments of the various Government offices and 
Municipal employees. 

i !»«»*- 6. The uext step w r as to give a number to each house. The dates 

e foi house-i lumbering were the middle of September to 10th November. In 
the villages it was completed within time, hut in Old Delhi considerable delay 
occurred, und finally tbe work was carried out by tbe Tax Department of tho 
Municipality. Care was taken to lia\e a separate serial number for each 
Circle and to make the Circles in tho Cities conterminous with tho Adiuinistra* 
me and EU*ti\e wards. Of the total number of houses numbered 183,875 
nr 70 per cent, were found inhabited on tbe final census night. On tbe 
completion of house- liimiberiiig the ten -us divisions were revised and finally 
fixed, their number for tho Province being 20 Charge.- 4 , 31C Circles and 3,501 
Blocks, ol which 15 Charges nml two-thirds of the Circles and Blocks lay in 
the urban areas. 

tl«5iV rT 7 * * n v 'N a S w » tbe Fntwaris acting u4 Supervisor* carriiJ out the pre- 

**•*• 1 bmin.lry enumeration in tlio month o! January, the necessary training having 

hern gi\ en them in December. , Each Charge Superintendent and Supervisor 
had been supplied with a copy of tho Manual of Instructions, issued along 
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with the complete edition of the Census Code in August. The enumeration 
hook of each Block consisted of a cover and a number of general schedules 
stitched together. The cover contained brief instructions about the filling- 
in of the various columns of the general schedule, which were 18 in number 
and had to be filled up in respect of each person, who was likely to bo present 
in the house on the final census night. In the urban areas the work of pre- 
liminary record was taken in hand on the 20th January, and was to be finished 
about the middle of February. Great difficulty was, however, experienced 
to find suitable men to work as Enumerators in Old Delhi, and early in Feb- 
ruary strenuous efforts had to be made to make good the number by securing 
the services of office hands from various Government offices. The attitude of 
the public was one of apathy in this respect. Consequently in Old Delhi 
the preliminary enumeration was not finished until only a couple of days before 
the final census. This work was done in urban areas by the Enumerators, 
each of whom was supplied with an enumeration book and properly trained 
in the work. Early in February I myself collected the Charge Superintendents 
and most of the Supervisors of the urban areas as well as the Charge Superin- 
tendents of the rural area, and in the presence of the District Census Officer 
and the three Census officers inspected many enumeration books and explained 
to them the mistakes which had been made. 


8. The final census commenced at 7 p. m. on the 26th February and Final Cen«u« 

4 find Provj- 

lasted until midnight. The Enumerators went round each house m their 
Blocks and verified the entires in the general schedules. They scored out the 
entries about those who had gone away or died, and entered up the newlv- 
bom children and those who had arrived since the completion of the prelimi- 
nary record. This being completed, the Enumerators hastened to give a 
serial number to the existing entries in each book and then totalled up the 
number of occupied houses, persons, males and females. They then filled 
up the abstract, detached it from the cover, and handed it over to the Super- 
visor. Similar totalling was done for the Circles by the Supervisors and 
Circle Summaries handed over to the Charge Superintendents, who prepared 
the Charge Summaries. The total for the Province was then prepared and 
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13S.875 

1 G30.24G 

369,497 j 

260,749 


telegraphed to me at Lahore 
on 2nd March and at the same 
time communicated to the 
Census Commissioner for 
India at Delhi. The figures 
in the margin show the negli- 
gible difference between the 
provisional figures and those 
finally tabulated. 


9. At previous censuses Europeans and Anglo-Indians were supplied u«e of 
a lew days before the final census with an English form termed * Household StMohf. 
Schedule ’ on which to fill in for themselves the entries regarding themselves 
and other members of their households. On the present occasion an attempt 
waB made to enumerate them, wherever they happened to be numerous, on 
the general schedule, and so English-knowing Enumerators were employed 
and supplied with general schedules in English. This was undoubtedly a 
better method to ensure entries according to instructions, because however 
clear the instructions they can ho interpreted properly only by a trained staff, 
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Household schedules were, therefore, issued only in special cases. In New 
Delhi some Enumerators, who weie reluctant to worry high officials, got their 
schedules filled up without disturbing them. This resulted in certain high 
officials taxing tho Census Commissioner for India with the fact that they 
had not been enumeiated at all. In a few such instances a lefcienco to 
the Enumeration Boohs showed that tho entries had been eonpletod. 

10. The Hallway census was carried out under the supervision of the 
civil authorities. At 7 p. m. on the 26th February Platform Enumerators 
were posted at each Bailway Station and quite a number of them at the Delhi 
main station, and they remained on duty till day-break. Each person 
arriving at the Bailway station to catch a train or alighting from a train was 
enumerated and given a pass to be shown to the Enumeiator lie might tome 
across next and thus to provent double enumeration. Under instructions 
in the Census Code all tiains weie to be stopped at C a. si. on tho 27th Feb- 
ruary for the enumeiation of persons, who had been in the train since the 
preceding day and were imenumerated. Only one train was enumerated 
in the Province at Delhi station. 

No fair of any importance v as held during the census night, but arrange- 
ments were mado to enumerate all way-far ers, and special Enumerators wero 
posted at all roads, and all persons thus enumerated were given passes to 
protect them against being enumerated a second time. 

11. The next stage in the operations after the despatch of provisional 
totals was to get the entries in the general schedules copied on to slips. The 
slips were issued in five different colours, one for each of the main religions 
and one for all other religions. Sex and civil condition were indicated by 
symbols on the slips ; the symbol for unmarried of each sex was printed on each 
slip to be converted to “ married " or “ widowed ” by hand according to 
requirements. Thus there were five different colours nnd two different Bymbols 
giving a total of ten easily distinguished slips. The other particulars recorded 
about each person were written out by liand in the slips, a previously arranged 
.system of abbreviations being used. Special slips were issued for tho recording 
of infirmities. 

The work of slip-copying in respect of the rural area, Shahdara, Fort, 
Cantonment, Civil Station and New Delhi was done by the revenue staff at the 
Tahsil headquarters. The work of Old Delhi Municipality was done in the Town 
Hall by copyists specially engaged for the purpose. 

12. There was a Sorting Office at Delhi, which dealt with the Delhi 
Province as well as the Punjab districts of tbo Arabala Division and tho neigh- 
bouring Punjab States. It was in charge of Chandhri Nasar Ullali Khan, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. Tho slips were sorted, material being extracted 
for tho various heads to be discussed in tho Beport. Caro was taken during 
sorting that the figures of different units and oven smaller divisions were kept 
separato. The results for tho different Imperial Tables were posted in the 
sorters’ tickets which wern sent to tho Central Compilation Office at I*a)iore, 
which was m charge of my Personal Assistant. Sixteen sorters nnd two Super- 
iors worked on the slips of Delhi Province, nnd tho entire work was com- 
pleted by the middle of August. 

13. This work consists of consolidating the entries! in the sorter’s 
tickets, which are first posted in compilation registers nnd totalled under 
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main heads for final tables. The final tables when prepared and checked 
are sent to the Census Commissioner for India for approval and incorporation 
in the India Report and to the press for printing. 

14. In the case of Punjab and other major provinces the results of the 
census are published in four parts noted below : — 

Part I. — The Report. 

Part II. — The Imperial Tables. 

Part III. — ’Appendices to the Imperial Tables. 

Part IV.— 1 The Administrative Volume. 

In the case of Delhi Province there is only one combined Report and Tables 
Volume ; the Tables include both Imperial Tables and Appendices thereto. 
The volume has been printed off and will issue next month. 

15. Tho census of Delhi Province was carried out along with that of 
the Punjab, and the incidence of the total cost is discussed in paragraph 17 of 
the introduction to my Punjab Report. 

16. At the present census in certain districts of the Punjab the attitude 
of Iho public towards the census operations was one of super-co-operation. 
There was a determination on the part of the various communities to have all 
then: individuals enumerated mainly in order to secure their political rights 
on the basis of their numerical strength. The Enumerators belonging to 
various communities in some cases, particularly in large urban areas, attempted 
to swell tho figures of their own community by making bogus entries in the 
general schedules, and to curtail the number of a rival community by 
scoring out entries about persons who were actually present in their houses 
on the final census night. This, however, was not the case in Delhi Pro- 
vince whore the attitude of tho public towards the census operations was 
characterized by indifference and even apathy. In Delhi Municipality if 
was considerably affected by the political atmosphere. According to a report 
by the Secretary of Delhi Municipality, Rai Bahadur Mr. Sohan Lai, the 
attitude of the public was of utter indifference if not of actual hostility, 
particularly of members of the Hindu community. In certain parts 
of Old Delhi a considerable number of Hindus refused to give any 
information about themselves, and particulars about them had to be 
obtained from others. This is ascribed to two reasons, the lack of appreci- 
ation on the part of the public of the advantages of a consus, and the non- 
co-operation movement. Tho campaign of civil disobedience had been 
launched bv the Congress, and an impression had gone abroad that the Congress 
was against the census operations. In the autumn of 1980 after the house- 
numberiug had been completed the house numbers were wiped out at several 
places in the city, and had to be restored promptly, though not without 
considerable expense and labour. On the night of tho final enumeration 
the house of a prominent Congress leader in Old Delhi was pickotted by 
Congress volunteers so that it could not bo enumerated. 

The task of finding the required number of Supervisors and Enumera- 
tors from amongst tho public in Old Delhi was not. al all eas\*. Tho 
Secretary mentions that of the 85 members of Rio Municipal Committee, 
vivo should have taken a leading part in the census operations, no 
more than five came forward to help. When the preliminary ..numeration 
was in full swing it transpired that some Supervisors and many 
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Enumerators in the Charges of the three Sub-Judges were not working at all. 
This was brought to the notice of the Sab- Judges, who had been until then 
treating the census work as an unwelcome addition to their duties, and they at 
once realised the seriousness of the situation and threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the work. The services of all Municipal employees including 
school teachers as well as the clerks of the Deputy Commissioner’s office 
and the Railway Clearing office were requisitioned, and the situation was 
saved. Sub-Judges were employed as Charge Superintendents on the present 
occasion asm 1921, mainly because they have influence with a large section 
of the public and could therefore materially contribute towards the success 
ot the census operations. 

Atinow- 17. My thanks are due to all those who participated m the census 

itdgmrnu. UOJt k and contributed to its success. The revenue agency acquitted itself 
eieditably both m the enumeration and slip-copying work. The task of 
enumeration in the urban areas was attended with many difficulties, but the 
census officials carried it out successfully and well- 

Rai Sahib Bakhshi Pindi Dasa, District Census Officer, discharged 
his duties creditably and was always most helpful to me. Mr. Hanrahan 
was the Census Officer of New Delhi Municipality, and also looked after the 
work in New Cantonment. His task had its peculiar problems, and he 
showed great devotion to duty and tact. Rai Bahadur Mr. Sohan Lai as 
Census Officer of Old Delhi had the heaviest charge. His great experience 
and administrative ability stood him in good stead and the success of tho 
operations m the Municipal area is largely due to him. Mr. Tsar did credit- 
able work as Census Officer of the Civil Line3. 

* Mr. J. N. G. Johnson, C.I.E., as Deputy Commissioner of Delhi had to 

deal with a very difficult situation during the enumeration period when the 
work in Old Delhi was held up owing to the insufficiency of the enumerating 
staff. His timely intervention saved the situation. To him and to Mr, 

, Layard, the present Deputy Commissioner, my sincerest thanks are due. I 

owe grateful acknowledgments to Sir John Thompson, late Ohiof Commis- 
sioner, who evinced great interest in the census work and favoured me with 
valuable suggestions. 

Among my colleagues, to whom I am indebted for valuable holp in 
tho writing of tills Report, I shall choose for special mention iny Personal 
Assistant, Chaudhri Nasar Ullah Khan, P.C.S., whose excellent work lias 
been referred to in my introduction to the Punjab Report, M. Abdul Aziz, 
who prepared the Subsidiary' Tables with great care and ability, and my 
steno-typist, P. Rajindar Nath Kaul, who has discharged his duties very 
creditably. 

The printing of this volume was undertaken by tho Civil «« 1 Military 
Gazelle Vrax, Lahore, which is to bo congratulate 1 oi tha excellent quality 
of tho work turned out. 

SO -3-1933. 
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SECTION x.— THE AREA DEALT WITH. 

i 

1. For the first time on the present occasion a separate Census Report introductory,, 
is being written for Delhi Province, which though raised to its present status 
two decades ago was dealt with in the Punjab Report in 1021 as on former 
occasions. The Province, which is the smallest in India, has one district 
and one tahsil. but it possesses an importance of its own inasmuch as Delhi 
is the capital eitv of the Indian Empire, fourth amongst its cities in point of 
population, and a big commercial centre. In this Report wherever reference 
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is made to Delhi City the term includes Delhi Municipality, the Civil Lines and 
the Fort ; New Delhi City means New Delhi Municipality and New Canton- 
ment ; Delhi means both the Cities ; and the term “ the rest of the Province ” 
means the Province minus the two Cities. In a few places the terms “ Old 
Delhi ” and “ New Delhi ” have been used as equivalent of Delhi Municipality 
and New Delhi Municipality, respectively. 

As this is to he the first separate Report for Delhi Province it is 
appropriate briefly to trace the history of the Imperial Capital and to describe 
how during the many past centuries it has shifted its site frequently within 
a very limited area, which secured for the various royal dynasties of the past 
the protection of the river on the one side and the Ridge on the other 

5®““** of 9 In his Coronation Darbar at Delhi, held on the 12th December 1911, 

'Capital to _ _ _ . 

Delhi King Emperor George V proclaimed that Delhi in place of Calcutta would 

thenceforward be the capital of the Indian Empire, This momentous an- 
nouncement entailed various changes in the boundaries and administrations 
of certain Provinces including the creation of the new Province of Delhi. The 
mam reasons which led to the transfer of the seat of Imperial Government to 
Delhi were its central location and its historical associations with the past as the 
capital of many different kingdoms and empires for over a thousand years. 
Delhi occupies a unique position in the hearts of the people of Hindustan as the 
recognised centre from which have emanated during a long past almost 
uninterruptedly all the manifestations of paramount power in the land. The 
preliminaries leading to this change had been settled by correspond encebetwcen 
the Governor-General of India and the Secretary of State, and the final decision 
was kept a complete secret until its announcement on the historic occasion of an 
Imperial Darbar. The proclamation was welcomed all over the country except 
perhaps in Calcutta where many vested interests, both English and Bengali, 
were to be somewhat adversely affected as a result of the change. 

The King-Emperor while still at his new Capital laid the foundation 
stone of one of the world’s most remarkable cities This stone now forms the 
base of the lofty Star of India Column, which situated in front of the Viceroy’s 
House in New Delhi looks down on one of the world’s most majestic avenues, the 
Kingsway Round it has sprung up a garden city with broad sweeping avenues, 
stately buildings, and residences of many of the rulers of Indian States — a city 
that can claim to be a worthy successor of the “ Seven Cities," which according 
to history or tradition have at one time or other existed here ns the centres of 
big domains The total cost incurred in the construction of New Delhi up to 
the 31 st March 1931 amounted tolls. 14(5,389,339, the Viceroy’s House costing 
Rs. 18.173,7 Ci( 5, the Secretariat Rs. 18,483,145 and the Council Chamber 
Us 8,892,054 

Ofiiin el (lie 3 The origin of the name of Delhi is lost in antiquity. General 

Cunningham thinks that Ptolemy's Daidala refers to this city and that its 
founder was Raja Dillu, said to be a member of the Mnurya dynasty, who 
reigned in about 100 B C According to one tradition the city was built l»v 
ltaja Dalipa, the ancestor in the fifth generation of the famous Pandavu 
brothers This tradition is probably an invention, for Dilh is nni versa II) 
acknowledged to be of much later origin than Indraprastha. Very little mention 
of the city, howe\or, is found in history prior to the adsentof the 3Inslinw», 
hut from thru onwards the facts are well recorded. 

4. /n Jrapra-thit, the legendary city of the Mnliablmratn, was the fir>t 
to l*c built (uhout 1430 B. (\) on the site lying between Kotla FerozShah nnd 
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the tomb of Humayun*. -In the revenue records its name is still preserved in 
Indrapat, a revenue estate now included in the municipal limits of New Delhi. 
Another relic of this old city is the Nigambod Ghat outside the northern wall 
of Shahjahanabad above the Jumna bridge, which is a place of pilgrimage, as 
Yudhishtra is said to have celebrated hom (congregational worship) at this spot 
after performing asivamedha (horse sacrifice). 

Dilli' j\ — ’After the decay of Indraprastha no mention is made of any city 
in this locality till the name of Dili! is met with as founded by Raja Dillu. who 
was, however, soon deposed by the Sakas, who in their turn met defeat at the 
hands of the renowned Yilrramaditya. After this conquest the city again 
passed into oblivion, and lay desolate for a period of about S00 years, the decay 
being attributable to the fact that the descendants of Vikramaditya had their 
capital at Ujjain. In 736 A. D. the city was repeopled as recorded on the Iron 
Pillar by AnangPal, aTomar or Tunwar Rajput king!'. The Tunwars probably 
resided at Kanauj, and when ousted in 1050 A.D. by the Rathaur Rajputs they 
came to live at Dilli, where Anang Pal II built a Fort, called Lai Kot.,§ at the 
site where the world-renowned Qutab Minar now stands. The Tunwars 
continued to rule for about a hundred years till in 1150 A. D. Yisala, a Chohau 
king of Ajmer, conquered Dilli, but Anang Pal III, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Chohan king’s son, continued to rule till his death in 1170 A. D. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, Pirthi Raj (also known as Rai Pathora), who 
built the bigger fort called Qila Pathora||. In 1191 A.D. the first real Muslim in- 
vasion took place, but was warded off by Pirthi Raj. Two years later Muhammad 
of Ghaur repeated his invasion, and Pirthii Raj was defeated and slain on the 
battle-field at Tarawari. The conqueror, however, went back to Afghanistan, 
leaving as his viceroy Qutab-ud-Din Aybak, who became the first king of the 
Slave dynasty on his master’s death in 1205 A. D., retaining his capital at Dilli. 
His successor, Altamash, erected the mighty Qutab Minar and close to it a 
big mosque, known as Quwwat-ul-Islam (Might of Islam). 

Siri. — Throughout' the time of the Slave Kings and of the Khiljis, who 
succeeded them, the Mongol raids from the north-west were a constant menace 
to the capital city. When in the reign of Ala-ud-Din Khiljithe Mongols retreated 
after one of their incursions he built a fort at some distance from the city on the 
site where they had encamped, which he intended to afford protection against 
any future raids. He called the fort Siri, and built therein his “ palace of a 
thousand pillars.” The old city, however, continued to flourish at the same time, 
and Ala-ud-Din added to the magnificence of the Q uwwa t-ul-Islam mosque by 
erecting a gateway known as Alai Darwazah (meaning lofty gate or the one 
built by Ala-ud-Din). He also commenced to erect a minar, which was designed 
to be higher even than the Qutab, but it remained unfinished and its founda- 
tions are still in existence. 

Tiif/hlaqabad . — ’Soon after the death of Ala-ud-Din the line of Khiljis 
terminated and Gliias-ud-Din Tughlaq was proclaimed Emperor. He built the 
city of Tughlaqabad on one of the highest spurs of the Ridge about five miles 
east of the old city with a view to secure to it greater protection against the 
Mongol raids. This city*; had a circumference of a little less than four miles 

* Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India, Volume 3, p. 

t The name of th* city, in pronounced by th* majority of if* inhabitant, is *tfl) Dilb. arfonJjr.p to other? 
it »* Dchlt. None pronounces it ni Drlhi, the Knglish filing notr in vogu^. 

+ Cunningham, Archrooloricnl Survey of India, Volume 1 «. 14 
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and was built in the short space of two years. The ruins indicate that it was 
never really completely occupied. The greater part of the population continued 
to reside in the old city, and Mohammad Tughlaq, the successor of Tughlaq 
Shah, after once moving his capital to the Deccan with tragic results, built a 
huge wall called Jaban Panah (Protection of the World), about the year 1327 
A. D , intending it as a protection for the suburbs of Dilh, which had sprung up 
in the area between Dilli and the Fort of Siri. These suburbs themselves came to 
be known as Jaban Panah, and some historians describe Jahan Panah as a 
separate city. 

Ferozabad — In the strong and peaceful reign of Feroz Tughlaq the country 
appears to have enjoyed a respite from the Mongol invasions as indicated by 
the fact that in 1354 A. D. he built the rather exposed city of Ferozabad with 
the present Kotla Feroz Shah as the citadel This move towards the river 
may also have been due to the better climate and greater rainfall of the new site. 
The new city had an enormous size, extending from the site of the Parana 
Qila to Kushak Shikar (hunting place), now marked by the Pillar of Asoka on 
the Ridge near the Delhi Memorial, and thus including the site of the present 
Shahjahanabad.* The whole area, however, does not seem to have been fully 
occupied, and Cunningham estimates that Ferozabad had about 150,000 
inhabitants and Dilli about 1 00,000. After Feroz Shah’s death India was invaded 
by the famous Timur, the Tartar invader, whose historian describes Dilli as 
consisting of three cities quite distinct from Ferozabad, vis , Sin, Jahan Panah 
and the old city of Rai Pathoraf. Evidently Tughlaqabad at that time was 
completely deserted. ♦ 

Dilh Sher Shah . — -For nearly a century and a quarter, » c , between the 
departure of Timur and the invasion of his descendant, Babar, Delhi was ruled 
by Sayad and Lodi kings Weak as they were they built ito new cities but 
were responsible for the erection of some important buildings. Balilol and 
Sikandar Lodi had their capital mostly at Agra Babar survived his conquest 
of India by no more than four years, and his son and successor, Httnuyiin, with 
a view to found a new city, built the walls of what is now called the Purana Qila 
and called it Din Panah (Protection of the Faith). He was, however, soon 
expelled from the country by Sher Shah, the able ruler of Bengal, who completed 
the city which extended from the site now occupied by the tomb of Jlumayun 
to the Lai Danvazab, which is not far from the Delhi Gate of the present city. 
This uty was 9 miles in circumference or twice the size of Shahjahanabad. and 
evidently possessed a large population^. Sher Shah's son and successor, Salim 
Shah built the citadel of Salim Garh, which lies at the north-cast corner of the 
present Lai Qila or the Fort Humayun regaining the kingdom from Salim 
Shah ogam established himself in his city. After his death in 1 55 t A I). for 
nearly a hundred years the emperors did not reside at Delhi , Abbar, the Great, 
lived mostly nt Agra or Fatchptir Sikn, and Jahangir in Lahore or Kashmir. 

Shahjahanabad. — Shahjahnn, the Magnificent, decided for various reasons 
to transfer his capital fmm Agra to Delhi in 1 039 AD. and commented 
building Khahjahanabad§. IBs palace, the present Lai Qila, was completed in 
lots A D and the Ja me Mas] id two years later, while the city and its walls were 

• Cvomrightin, honrrv of liwl.a. \olunw I. ti. Il* 
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•completed within the next eight years or so. The present municipal town of 
Delhi is the city of Shahjahan, which has changed little since his time 
except that the extensive maidan , facing the Fort on the west, is no longer 
occupied by houses. * The population when the city was at its zenith was probably 
about the same as now, i.e., nearly 350,000, or it may have b,een even greater. 

A sketch showing the sites of the various cities, described above, will be 
found on the opposite page. New Delhi and some of the principal monuments 
of the past are also indicated therein. 

The ruins of the old cities of Dilli, Siri, Ferozabad andDilli Slier Shah 
have almost entirely disappeared except for the presence of the village of Mahranli 
near the site once occupied by the cit 3 r of Pirthi Raj and the Slave kings. In 
addition to the cities, described above, Kaikubad Khilji built a city called Qilu 
•Garlii, which did not flourish but is commemorated in a village of the same name 
near Humayun's tomb". Mubarik Khilji built Mubarikabad on the bank of the 
river, or perhaps its founder was Mubarik of the Sayad dynasty. 

The ruins of the old cities would have been better preserved had not 
every ambitious successor thought of building a new city of his own with the 
inevitable result that the old towns were pulled down and their material used for 
the building of the new one. Thus Dilli Sher Shah was built noth the material 
of. the forts of Siri and Ferozabadf . The city of Tughlaqabad was built in a 
brief space and though not so exploited its outer walls have collapsed in 
most places by their sheer weight. 

5. During the reign of Shahjahan the Moghal Empire was at the zenith 
of its splendour, though it attained its largest dimensions in the time of 
Aurangzeb owing to addition of territory on the eastern and southern borders. 
Aurangzeb spent many years of his reign in fighting with the Marhattas and 
the rulers of the Muslim kingdoms in the south. On his death in 1 707 dis- 
integration set in, the pace of decay becoming accelerated owing to the sheer 
incompetence of his successors. In 1739 Shahjahanabad witnessed a great 
massacre at the hands of the Persian invader, Nadir Shah, who before his 
departure indulged in a plunder of all its available wealth. A similar calamity 
overtook the city in 1757 when Ahmad Shah Abdali ransacked it. Talcing 
advantage of the breaking-up of the Moglial Empire, most of the provinces 
such as Bengal, Oudli and Hyderabad became virtually independent owing 
only a nominal allegiance to the throne at Delhi. The Punjab became a part of 
the Abdalrs kingdom, passing afterwards to the Sikhs. The Marhattas, who 
had become a first-rate power in the Deccan, pushed northwards into 
Hindustan. Ahmad Shah Abdali, enraged at their encroachments on his Punjab 
territory, again invaded India and in 1701 defeated the Marhatta armv at 
Pnnipat. The Marhatta power was thus shattered, but Ahmad Shall retired 
to Afghanistan, leaving Northern India in a state of great confusion. The 
Emperor. Shah Alain, left Delhi and took up his residence mainly at Allahabad 
under the protection of the British, on whom in 1750 he had conferred the 
Diwani (governorship) of Bengal. In 1770, however, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, and soon afterwards Scindia, one of the leaders of the Marhatta 
confederacy, secured a hold upon him with the object of establishing his 
own supremacy in Northern India. The Rohillas. a clan of Pathans from 
Rolnlkhand, had with a similar intention marched several times on Delhi 
and during one of their raids (in 17SS) their leader blinded the Emperor’ 
who. however, continued to reign under the dual patronage of the 

* Vturr Stephen. Arehroolo^v and Mommp'nta! Remain* of 1> \\A y loo " 
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Marhattas and the East India Company. The British had by this time become 
a real power in the country, and the struggle for supremacy henceforward lay 
between them and the Marhattas. A breach of relations between Holkar 
and the Peshwa caused a disruption of the Marhatta confederacy. About the same 
time the Marhatta chiefs, Bbonsle and Scindia, refused to enter into the treaty 
of Subsidiary Alliances, proposed by the Governor-General, Lord 'Wellesley, and 
war broke out between them and the English in 1803. While in the south the 
Marhatta power was broken at the battle of Assaye in the north Scindia was 
defeated at Delhi by General Lake, and the city thus passed into the hands of 
the British on the 14th September 1803 The old Emperor. Shah Alam, 
received the victorious General in the Diwan-i-Khas and conferred on him lugh- 
soundmg titles of the once mighty empire On the death of Shah Alam in 
1806,hisson, Akbar II, ascended the throne, and he in turn was succeeded by 
his son. Bahadur Sha h . who was deposed after the mutiny and interned at Rangoon, 
where he died in 1802 The last three kings were rulers merely in name, their 
authority extending no further than the limits of the Lai QiJa, and with the 
removal of Bahadur Shah the rule of the house of Timur came to an end. 
Admir»istra <i c * Holkar, who had kept aloof during the Marhatta war of 1803, made 

the* British ftn a ^ ortlve attempt to regain Delhi for the Marhattas a year later. He was 
pursued and defeated by General Lake, who had arrived by rapid marches to 
relieve the city After its capture in 1803 Delhi together with its surrounding 
territory wras placed under a Resident, who came to be designated as Agent in 
1 832 when Rajputana was added to Ins jurisdiction. Another change came 
about when m 1853 the Agent was called Agent and Commissioner In May 
1857 the Indian Army mutinied, and Delhi became the centre of the revolt. 
In the following September the city was re-captured after a gallant siege and 
assault, and soon afterwards it was transferred to the Punjab and became 
the headquarters of a Commissioner of the Division. 

The District of Delhi was first constituted in 1810. It (onsisted of two 
parganas, North and South, and was probably about the size of the Province 
as at present constituted Tahsil Sonepat was then part of the Pampat District, 
and the greater part of Ballabgarh Tahsil was independent tern ton*. About 
ten years prior to the mutiny, nearly 1(50 villages on the eastern bank of the 
river were added to the District as Eastern Pargana After the mutiny, however, 
they were re-transf erred to the United Provinces, then known as the North- 
West Province and the Delhi District had thus the w’hole of its area lying on 
the ■western bank of the Jumna. From I SOI onwards the District consisted of 
three talisils, viz , Delhi, Ballabgarh and Sonepat. On the creation of the new 
Province in 1912 tho Sonepat Tahsil was transferred to the Itohtak District, 
of which it is now a sub-division, and tho bulk of tho Ballabgarh Tahsil went 
over to the Gurgaon District. The entire Delhi Tahsil and a portion of the 
Ballabgarh Tahsil were included in the new Province, while in 1915 Shahdara 
and some villages across the river were added from the Gbnziabad Tnhsil of the 
Meerut District 

"• The Province lies between 28°. 23' and 2S°. 33' north latitude 
and 7f>°. 90 f and 77°. 20' ea* t longitude. It is hr far the Fmnllest among the 
Provinres of India The greatest length is 33 miles and the greatest breadth 30 
miles. The area according to the most recent survey is 573 square miles, the 
bulk of whieh lies on the western bank of the Jumna, Some villages and the 
town of Shahdara taken o\er from the United Provinres are eittiated across 
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the river. The dominating physical feature of the Province is the Ridge, the last 
spur thrown out by the Arvallis towards the rich and level plains of Hindustan. 

This Ridge almost reaches the water’s edge at the small village of Wazirabad, 
then runs, parallel to the river encircling Shahjahanabad and extending to the 
western side of New Delhi, where on one of its spurs are situated the Government 
of India Secretariat and the Viceroy’s House. It then runs towards the Qutab 
and Malirauli, where it throws out numerous branches, some of which extend into 
the Gurgaon District and others push eastward again towards the river. One of 
the highest spurs supports the Fort of Tughlaqabad. The whole space between 
the river and the Ridge, a triangle with apex at Wazirabad and the base extending 
between Tughlaqabad and Mahrauli; has been the site of the various cities and 
bears the name of lihandarat (ruins and boulders) the southern portion near 
Mahrauli and Tughlaqabad being known as Kohi (hilly). The low-lying land 
along the river is called khadar, and the tract lying to the north of the Ridge 
and the west of the Grand Trunk Road, which separates it from the khadar. is a 
level plain known as hangar, a considerable portion of which receives irrigation 
from the Western Jumna Canal. There is a depression near the town of 
Najafgarh where water from the western side of the Ridge accumulates during 
the rainy season and forms into what is known as the Najafgarh Jhil (lake). 

This locality has stiff, hard soil known as dabar. From the jhil (lake) an 
escape has been constructed to carry off the superfluous water during the rains 
to the river Jumna, which it joins just above the village of Wazirabad. 

8. The climate of the Province is just what could be expected from climate, 
its latitude. The cold weather is like that in the Punjab, and there is a bleak __ 
north-west wind, which makes the temperature appear lower than it actually 
is. The hot weather arrives at least a fortnight earlier than in the Punjab, and 
the loo (hot wind) begins in the month of April and lasts till the advent of the 
rainy season, which normally commences during the second fortnight of June. 

The months of Asar, Sawan, Bhadon and Asoj, which constitute a period from 
the middle of June to the middle of October and are known as chaumasa, 
receive most of the rain. In October the nightsbegin to get cool and jam (winter) 
comprises the four months of Katah, MagJiar, Poh and Maglt, corresponding 
to the period from the middle of October to the middle of February. 

The average rainfall 
recorded at the tahsil 
headquarters and 
Mahrauli during the 
past five decades is 
given in the margin. 

9. Delhi is the winter seat of the Government of India. The Viceroy Administra- 
and his Councillors, the Connnandcr-in-Chief and most of the other Government ,!on ‘ 
of India officials reside in New Delhi. Government buildings, varying in the 
degree of comfort and size, exist for most of the Government of India officials, 
and the Secretariat buildings and the Council Chamber are magnificent pieces 
of architecture. T)ie head of the local administration is the Chief Commissioner, 
who resides in Old Delhi. Old Delhi and New Delhi have each a Municipality 
the Civil Lines of Old Delhi and the town of Shahdara being Notified 
Areas. The two cities have got their own Health Officers, who keep 
records of births and deaths. Delhi being the bigge.-! Railway rent re in 
Tndia. numerous Railway Officers reside and have their offices in Old 
Delhi. In addition, there arc the officers of the Public Works Department, 


Ruin *£ rui ge Station. 1SS0— 90. 1890—1900. 1900—10. 1910— UO. 1920 — .10. 
1 2 9 A 3 6 

Delhi .. 29*9 20*1 2:i\M * 3 * 7 2 22 - jo 

Mahrauli .. 20*29 21*40 14*92 14*01 10*03 
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who were responsible for the construction of the new city, and the officers 
of the Western Jumna Canal The University, which is at present located 
m the old Secretariat, is to be shifted shortly to the old Viceregal Lodge. 
In New Delhi is located the Asiatic Antique Museum. 

DiTWons 10 ' mata fe at(lre<, the Province from the standpoint of 

population Are the two large cities, the small town of Shahdara and a rural 

' area comprising 310 villages. The old city of Shahjabanabad with suburbs 

such as Qarol fiagh, Sabzi Mandl, Sadar Bazar and Basti Rehgar, forms a 
Municipality. The area known as the Civil Station or Civil Lines, where the 
European population lives and where the old Viceregal Lodge and Secretariat 
were located before New Delhi came into existence, is as already pointed 
out administered by a Notified Area Committee. The Fort {Lai Qifo) with 
Bela Estate forms a separate Notified Area, and accommodates a garrison 
of British troops as well as the Indian War Museum and a bazar. All these 
units constitute Delhi City, while New Delhi City consists of New Delhi 
Municipality and New Cantonment. The two cities have been treated as one 
Natural Division and the rest of the Province including Shahdara as the 
other. The figures for Shahdara are given separately everywhere as far as 
possible, ajid should it be necessary to group Shahdara with the cities at 
any future occasion there will be no difficulty in doing so. 

SECTION 2 . — POPULATION. 

Nature o! 11 The census enquiry, dealt with in this Report, was held in the 

QoMtionS beginning of 1931 It comprised a set of simple questions to bo asked of each 

person enumerated and the answers were recorded in the colufnns of general 
schedules, which were printed in Urdu for the bulk of the population. In the 
case of Europeans, general schedules in English were used by English-knowing 
enumerators. In a very limited number of cases house-hold schedules were 
issued to European families, to be filled in by the head of the family in each case 
during the final census night and collected by the enumerators on the following 
morning These schedules like the general schedules had 18 columns and also 
contained brief instructions about the filling-in of the various columns. A. 
specimen is reproduced as Appendix I to this Chapter. 

The agency employed consisted of Enumerators, Supervisors and Charge . 
Superintendents, for whose guidance a manual of instructions was issued, and 
the instructions about the filling-in of the columns of the general schedule were 
printed on the covers of each enumeration book. An enumerator liad charge, on 
an average, of between 40 and 50 houses, known as his Block, and the necessary 
number of general schedules required by him were stitched together to form 
his enumeration book. Ills immediate superior, the Supervisor, looked after 
about a dozen enumerators or between 500 and COO houses, known as his Circle. 

A Charge Superintendent had jurisdiction over a much larger area, known as his 
Charge, which comprised between ten and twelve thousand houses, and he thus 
controlled the work of between 15 and 20 Supervisors. In rural areas a Circle 
coincided, as a rule, with a Revenue Fatwari's circle and a Charge with that of 
a Field Knmingo's. It was therefore convenient to appoint a Fatwari as 
Supervisor and a Kan ungo as Charge Superintendent, the enumerators Iicing 
recruited from amongst school teachers, lambardars, shopkeepers, ctr. In the 
Municipalities nnd the Civil Lines Notified Area, the secretaries, who w-cre 
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members of the Punjab Civil Service, were in charge of the census operations, 
and three out of eight Charge Superintendents in Delhi Municipality were 
Sub-Judges as in 1921. The Supervisors were mostly Municipal officials and the 
enumerators belonged to numerous categories, the majority of them being 
clerks of various Government offices. In the villages the Patwaris as 
Supervisors carried out the preliminary enumeration, but in urban areas this 
piece of work was done by the enumerators. 

The preliminary enumeration in rural areas was carried out during the 
month of January, and in the cities and the town of Shalidara between the 
20th January and the middle of February. The final census, which was held 
on the night of the 26th February 1931, was merely the process of bringing 
up-to-date the entries made in the enumeration books in the course of the 
preliminary enunieration, the entries about the persons who had died or gone 
away from the houses were struck out, and the persons who had arrived as 
guests or newly-born children, were entered in the schedules. The movement 
of population in towns is much brisker than in villages, and in their case, the 
dates for preliminary enumeration were kept as close as possible to the date of 
the final census in order to avoid too many changes in the enumeration books. 

In many foreign countries, particularly in the United States of America 
and Canada, each individual at the time of the census has to answer a large 
number of questions, and the Indian list of questions is in comparison a modest 
affair. All the same these questions have furnished ample material for a large 
variety of statistics being compiled, and all those interested in the statistical 
work are invited to study the 18 Imperial Tables appearing at the end of this 
Report and about half a dozen Subsidiary Tables at the end of each Chapter, 
which give for the purpose of comparison figures derived from the Imperial 
Tables. No details need be given here of the actual work of extracting 
the final results from the general schedules, as these have been set forth in the 
Administrative Volume for the Punjab. 

12. It will be useful at this stage to define the meaning of the word 
“ population,” which forms the main subject of this Report. Actual or de facto 
population, as opposed to the de jure population of a place, means the number 
of persons within its limits at a particular time. It is obvious that population 
defined as such is capable of much variation if the census is taken at different 
times of the year. For instance, if enumerated in the summer, the population 
of New Delhi Municipality is not likely to exceed 30,000 souls, whereas at the 
census held about the end of February it amounted to more than twice as 
much. The same remark is applicable to Delhi Municipality, though in its 
case the difference between the two populations is less pronounced. In rural 
areas the actual population enumerated at any season except perhaps the harvest 
time would give the “ normal number of inhabitants,” by which we mean the 
population of a particular place where the conditions affecting the movement 
of the residents of that area and the area around it arc normal. Such population 
would include a certain number of persons, who are really not residents of flu: 
place, and will exclude a normal number of residents who are away. 

The term Natural Population” means the population of a particular 
' area, if immigrants are excluded from and emigrants are included in it, or in 
other words the population of that area if there was no migration. The figures 
of Natural Population will be found in certain Subsidiary Tables, but they are not 
absolutely complete as all the emigrants, who have left the Province, mav not 
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Normal, 
Summer 
and Winter 
Population. 


have been fully accounted for owing to the figures for all the countries where they 
may be in residence being not available. As a matter of fact the great majority 
of the emigrants from this Province were enumerated in other provinces of 
India where a synchronous count was held, so that the difference in figures 
referred to above is very slight. 

13. It is obvious that the census population is the actual population of 
the Province on the night of the 26th February 1931, a time of the year in a 
large measure free from abnormal movements, so that in the case of rural areas 
it may be regarded as the “ normal ” population. The cities, as indicated 
above, have a normal summer and a normal winter population, and in their 
case considering the date of the census we can say that the conditions 
were normal for winter population. The Imperial Government happened 
then to be in the winter capital, and Indian Princes and their retinues 
in normal strength were also there. As regards the normal summer 
population of the capital we shall make an attempt to estimate it. Special 
i ns tructions were issued to the enumerators to ascertain from all persons 
whether they were permanent or temporary residents of Delhi. The term 
“ permanent ” resident was defined to include all persons who had made 
Delhi their home or in other words who intended to live there all their 
lives, even if they lived in rented houses, and even if they temporarily absented 
themselves from Delhi owing to service or business. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to expect that most of the persons, who were likely to migrate during the summer 
to Simla or other hill-stations, might rightly have stated that they were 
‘‘temporary” residents, hut there is no doubt that among the “temporary” 
residents there were persons who would stay in Delhi during the summer 
also, and similarly among the “ permanent “ residents there were some who 
would go to the hills or other places on 
at*.* resXnt* 7 official business or for private reasons. The 

— 3 results of the enquiry about permanent and 

no ii’Joo temporary residents are printed on the 

w c8,*ioo fly-leaf to Table VI and are briefly 

8,800 reproduced in the margin. 


DellniH C 
Civil Station 
Fort 

New Dellu M C. 
Cantonment 


The number of permanent residents in Delhi Municipality, Civil Station 
and New Delhi Municipality would represent the normal summer population, 
if the number of temporary residents who continue to reside there during the 
summer equalled the number of permanent residents who migrate. It, however, 
appears that the balance is in favour of the temporary residents who live there 
all the year round The normal summer population of Delhi Municipality is 
affected in another way also. During the summer months there is a largo exodus 
from Old Delhi to New Delhi, as accommodation is available there during that 
period at comparatively cheap rates of rent owing to the departure of the 
Government of India to the hills. Another reason is that New Delhi is preferred 
for summer residence to Old Delhi, which suffers so much from over-cron ding. 
The normal summer population of Delhi Municipality would thus bo a little 
below 300,000. The estimated figure for tho Civil Station is about 10,000, as most 
of its permanent and some of its temporary residents remain there in the summer. 
During the hot weather the vast majority of the temporary residents Jea%'c New 
Delhi; most of the employees of the Government of India proceed to Simla, 
and tho Princes and their retinues go back to their States. A large proportion 
of the labourers, however, continues to reside in New Delhi, while as mentioned 
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above there is a large influx of people from Old Delhi. Thus the summer 
population of New Delhi does not dwindle into insignificance, and it can be safely 
estimated at 30,000 as against the winter population of 64,955, based on 
census figures. 

SECTION 3. —ARE A, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

14. The area of the Province as constituted at present, according to the 
latest figures supplied by the Survey Department, is 573 square miles. The only 
transfer of area during the last decade, amounting to less than a square mile, 
was from the Meerut Division of the United Provinces as a result of the fixation 
of boundaries between the two provinces, vide G. 0. No. 5171/B. 173, dated the 
7th September 1923. 

15. The total population of the Province is 636,246, of which 369,497 Population, 
are males and 266,749 females, giving a ratio of 722 females per 1,000 males. 

16. The density of the Province, calculated on the figures of the area Density. 

population, 


Locality. 

1 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

2 

Population. 

3 

Persons 

per 

square 

mile. 

4 

Total Province 

57^00 

636,246 

1,110 

Delhi City 

15‘78 

365,527 

23,158 

Delh i M w nicipa 1 Uy 

5'9G 

347,539 

58,273 

Civil Station 

8’8G 

16,347 

1,845 

Fort jVof ified A rca 

* 0G 

1,641 

1,709 

New Delhi City 

48*33 

73,653 

1,524 

New Delhi Municipality 

31‘73 

64,853 

2,044 

Nero Cantonment 

16'59 

8,798 

530 

The Province excluding cities 

508-88 

197,066 

387 

Shahdnra 

P35 

8,262 

6,120 

Rural Area . . 

507-53 

188,80-1 

372 


and population, quoted 
above, is 1,110 persons per 
square mile. This high 
figure is mainly due to the 
bulk of the population 
residing in the Cities. The 
density figure for the purely 
rural area is no more than 


372. The marginal table 


gives the area, population and density for the various units of the Province. 
The greatest density is found in Delhi Municipality, which suffers from 
over-crowding, a feature unknown to the Civil Lines and New Delhi. The 
remarkably high figure of 58,273 persons per square mile stands out prominently 
when compared with the figures for Calcutta and Lahore, which are 36,265 and 
15,352, respectively. The rural density per square mile is about the same as that 
of the adjoining Sonepat Tahsil of the Rohtak District, which is 369 per square 
mile, but is considerably higher than the figure of 268 for the Ballabgarh Tahsil 
of the Gurgaon District, which adjoins the Province on the southern side. The 
rural density of the Province is, however, greater than that of Lyallpur (341), 
one of the richest districts in the Punjab, a fact which indicates that the 
standard of living in the villages of Delhi Province is considerably lower. 

The marginal table contains the figures 
of the rural and urban density for the last five 
decades. It is evident that the rural density 
has been steadily increasing except during the 
decade ending in 1911 when it fell as a result of 
severe ravages of the plague ; while the urban 
density rose steadily until 1911, but showed a considerable decline in 1921, 
recovering slightly during the last- decade. The reason for this fluctuation is 
obvious; until 191 1 Delhi City alone was to be reckoned with and yielded 
a high figure of density, while during the decade, 1911-21, New Delhi came into 


Year. 

1 

Rural 

density. 

0 

Urban 

density. 

3 

1831 

314 

22,755 

1891 

319 

25,273 

1901 

349 

27,372 

1911 

,320 

30,556 

1921 

362 

4,694 

1931 

t 372 

6.835 


existence with a large area and sparse population, and though during the last 
decade it attained much development, it is still far from being congested, 
being built on modern lines. The same could be said of the New Canton- 
ment, which has a vast area with a comparatively small population. 
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CHAPTER L—DISTRIBOTIOH AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPITE \TfOS. 

SECTrON 4, — -V ARIATIONS IN POPULATION 
AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

17. The first separate enumeration of the Province took place in 1921 

but no separate report 
was then written, the 
subject being dealt 
with in the Punjab 
Report The figures 
for the' censnses since 
1881 have now been 
worked out from the 
record s of those 
censuses as if this 
territory was all along 
a separate unit. For 
the last fifty years the 
Province has shown 
a steady rise in popula- 
tion, and the rate of 
growth is clearly 
brought out in the graph 
in the margin. The total 
population increased by- 
six per cent, in the 
decade 1881 — 01, by 
nine per cent, in the 
following decade, and 
by two per cent, in the 
decade ending in 1911. 
For the last two decades 
the rate of increase has 
been much brisker, IJe- 
tween 1911 and 192] the 
rise amounted to 18 per 
cent, and during the last 
decade to 30 per cent, 
mainly owing to Delhi 
having become the scat 
of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 



1 8. The curves B and C in the graph in the margin show the rate of 
growth of the two Cities After the mutiny and perhaps even earlier, that is 
from the sack of the i ity by Ahmad Shah Abdali in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the rity of Shahjahan had been practically stagnant as a 
result of the political turmoil before the advent of the British, and even 
after the British occupation it showed few signs of rapid development. Even 
the 12 per cent increase jn urban population, recorded for the decade ending in 
1911. was to a certain extent due to the presence of a considerable number of 
persons from out-sbi lions, who had arrived in connection with the arrangements 
fnr the Imperial Darbar. The real advancement dates back to the time when 
Delhi become the capital of India, and if the existing pace of progress is 
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maintained its population (439,180) will before long approach the level of the 
Presidency towns. It has nearly doubled since 1911, and is now nearly 70 per 
-cent, of that of Madras City. 

Increase (+) or decrease (—) percent. 19. The figures in the margin show 

• ~s ^ g j the percentage variation in the rural popula- 

7 7 7 7 7 tion as compared with the urban, and the 

S S § S § contrast presented, particularly by the 

Rural ..+3 +2 —8 +0 +2 figures for the last two decades, is enormous, 

urban ..+47 +3i +12 +8 +n The rise in the rural area in the last decade 

amounts to no more than three per cent. Shahdara, whose figures ha\ e 
been included in the urban population on the present occasion, was treated 
as a village at last census, and if its population is excluded from the rural 
figures of 1921 the rise will be six percent., which also is comparatively 
low even for a rural area. This is mainly attributable to the fact that a 
considerable portion of the rural area is the riverain, which suffers much 
from malaria during and after the rainy season and has actually suffered 
from plague and cholera more than once during the last decade. The rate of 
rural increase is the same as that in the neighbouring District of Karnal. which 
is the lowest among the Punjab districts excepting Simla, where the variation 
is due to special causes. In the two adjoining Districts, Rohtak and Gurgaon, 
-the corresponding rise is 4*3 per cent, and S‘5 per cent., respectively. 

SECTION 5.— CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE. 

20. In order to be in a position to give an account of the main events 
•of the last decade, we have to refer to the economic and political conditions 
obtaining during the few years preceding the Census of 1921. The European 
War, which raged for four years (1914 — IS), was responsible for the birth of a 
new spirit in the various countries of the world, including India. The War 
-ceased in the autumn of 1918 and a largcnumbcr of soldiers, the bulk of whom be- 
longed to the Punjab, returned home bringing with them new ideas, which began 
slowly to permeate the minds of the people. At the same time political propa- 
ganda against the system of government, engineered from Russia and Germany, 
caused an awakening of political consciousness. A series of failure of crops and 
consequent high prices together with heavy mortality, caused by the influenza 
epidemic in the autumn of 1918, produced political unrest on an unprecedented 
scale. The quiet of the country had never been so broken since the Mutiny. The 
Government of India Act of 1919, meant to inaugurate an era of reforms, brought 
no marked abatement in the political agitation, which was an important feature 
during the first two years of the decade under review. For the next three 
or four years, however, harvests were good and prices of agricultural produce 
ruled high. What a real influence is exercised bv favourable agricultural condi- 
tions and good harvests on every phase of life in this country will be readilv 
understood when it. is realised that the subsidence of the political agitation 
coincided with the return of normal agricultural conditions in 1922. Moreover, 
in the beginning of that year the Province was honoured by a visit from His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the stimulus to' the loyal feeliims, 
which jv royal visit has never failed to give, was also to a considerable extent 
responsible for the improvement in the political situation. 
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The improved agricultural and trade conditions continued till the end 
of the year 1927, after which, however, they again deteriorated. Unfortunately 
during these prosperous years a new and deplorable, state of communal antago- 
nism took its birth and was responsible for several riots in the Province. In 1924 
a communal riot broke out in Delhi on the occasion of Bakr-Id, followed by 
further rioting on the next day when the funeral processions of those killed were 
taken out. A year later communal riots took place on the occasion of municipal 
elections. The year 1926 was marked by the assassination of an Aiya Samaj 
leader and in the following year fresh riots occurred in the city on the occasion 
of the funeral of the murderer, who had been hanged. The same year was 
also marked by a communal riot in a village named Rithala. This was fob owed 
by similar riots in 1928 on the occasion of Bakr-Id in Jangpura, a village- 
formed to accommodate the population displaced from the area now occupied 
by New Delhi. Towards the' close of the decade another wave of political unrest 
swept the country. In March 1929 a bomb was dropped in the Legislative 
Assembly, and the close of the year saw an attempt made to bomb the Viceregal 
special as it was approaching New Delhi. As a result of the general depression 
and the cnmes, alluded to above, together with an announcement of the 
personnel of the Indian Statutory Commission, which was resented by a section 
of the public, the political agitation again made its appearance. The Indian 
National Congress having passed a resolution of complete independence started 
the civil disobedience movement in the spnng of 1930, and it abstained from 
participating in the Round Table Conference of Indian and British politicians, 
which met in London in the winter of that year. A pact was agreed upon early 
in 1931, as a result of which the civil disobedience was suspended and the Gov- 
ernment released all congressmen other than those convicted of violent offences. 

21. A yearly summary of the health conditions of the decade together 

with the birth and 
~~**| death rates is given 
^1 below. 

Ml The diagram in the 
’ j margin shows births, 

{ deaths and natural 
1 increase in the Province 
during the last decade. 

' i* 2 i. In 1921-22 an 

j epidemic of cholera 
I visited Delhi City in 
i two wa\ cs, and malaria 
•j was only prevalent to- 
- -j a normal extent. The 
] death-rate was 32*1 per 
, milU and the birth-rate 
1 41-6. 

1*22 The plague np- 

i peared towards the end 
i of the year 1922 and 
Mioj continued till the first 
half of 1023. The 

death-rate was, however, only 25*0 per milk. The birth-rate was 42*3 for 
the Province as a whole nnd 40*5 for Delhi Municipality, lever was the 
cause for more than half the deaths. 
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A severe epidemic of plague, which, broke out in October 1923, accounted 1923. 
for 1,518 deaths in Delhi Municipality and 1,275 deaths in the rest of the Pro- 
vince. The death-rate rose to 38‘9 per mille, but was still considerably below 
the q uin quennial mean of 48 per milk. The birth-rate was 43 -2 per mille for 
■the whole Province and 46' 6 for Delhi Municipality, the same as during the 
preceding year. 

The year 1924 was a healthy one except for an outbreak of plague in 1924 . 
some villages. Delhi City, however, remained free from the epidemic mainly ' 
because of a vigorous and systematic campaign of rat destruction carried on 
throughout the year. Malaria was not widely prevalent owing to the early 
advent of winter conditions after subsidence of the floods. The birth-rate 
showed a slight rise to 43-6 per mille and the death-rate fell from 3S - 9 to 34-4 
per mille. 

The year 1925 like its predecessor was exceptionally healthy. There 1925 . 
were only 126 cases of plague, of which 80 ended fatally. Most of these deaths 
took place in villages. The Civil Station registered two and New Delhi 
Municipality seven deaths from small-pox. There were 50 deaths from 
-cholera, most of which were due to imported cases. Deaths in the Province 
•decreased from 34' 4 per mille in 1924 to 30-4 per mille in 1925. There was a 
decrease in the total number of births. Rural sanitation was far behind 
that of the city and the . mortality rate was consequently higher in that area. 

The year was exceptionally unhealthy. Malaria was prevalent in epi- 1926 .' 
demic form, and fevers including malaria caused 12,069 deaths out of a. total 
•of 21,456. The death-rate rose from 30-4 to 44 per mille. Plague and cholera 
were almost entirely absent, the former causing only 190 deaths. The birth- 
rate remained practically stationary, while infant mortality rose from 192 ’32 to 
•259 , 5 per mille of infants born. 

The year was healthy and free from grave epidemics, unlike the previous 1927 . 
one. Deaths from cholera, small-pox, plague and respiratory diseases decreased 
•considerably, and fevers accounted for deaths one-third less than those during the 
previous year. Respiratory diseases, phthisis, dysentery and diarrhoea were the 
■chief causes of mortality. In New Delhi Municipality a few cases of small-pox 
and cholera were recorded, but the general death-rate indicated an appreciable 
■decrease. The birth-rate in the rural area showed slight increase ; the number 
of deaths fell from 9,337 to 7,956, and the area was free from infectious diseases. 

The year was a healthy one and free from severe epidemics, and the 1928. 
death-rate was below normal. In the city the birth-rate was the highest in the 
quinquennium while the death-rate in spite of an increased population showed 
no increase over the average of the previous years. Rural public health received 
great attention, the death-rate falling to 2S‘l per mille, the lowest during the 
quinquennium. 

The year was unhealthy in the Province as a whole. Both the death and 1929 . 
birth rates were very high, being 37-8 and 49-2, respectively. The high death- 
rate is ascribed chiefly to an outbreak of enteric fever in Delhi City and to a 
marked increase in mortality from dysentery and diarrhoea, due to defective 
water-supply. The low rainfall was responsible for the decrease in malaria. 

There was an appreciable rise in the deaths from cholera ; the disease was of a 
particularly virulent type and was imported from -the neighbouring provinces. 
Tuberculosis claimed 741 victims. 
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The ye ar 1930 was comparatively better than its predecessor. The 
death-rate of 33 1 was practically the same as the average of the preceding 
decade, being exceeded in no other province in India except the Central 
Provinces. The birth-rate was SO 6 per nulle or 1*4 per inille higher than that 
of the preceding year. There was a slight increase in deaths due to small-pox, 
but the lower mortality under other diseases contributed to a diminished death- 
rate. The “ fever ” death-rate fell m towns, but showed an increase in the 
rural area. Only eight deaths, three in Delhi City and five in villages, were 
due to cholera, being the smallest on record. Over GG per cent, of the deaths 
from respiratory diseases occurred m Delhi Municipality, where congestion of 
dwelling houses and over-crowding are largely responsible for the high rate. 
The incidence of respiratory diseases amongst the female population was high, 
chiefly in Delhi Municipality, where phthisis accounted for nearly one-third 
of the deaths from this cause. 


Birth »nJ 
DMtb R*tej 
(1931 — SO) 


22. The table in the margin summarises the yearly birth and death- 



rates (per 
tnffle of the 
1921 popu- 
lation*) for 
the Province 
as a whole, 
the cities and 
the rest of 
the Province 
separately. 
The figures 


have been supplied by the Health Department. It appears from the table 
that during most of the jears of the decade the birth-rate was higher 
and the death-rate lower in the cities than in the rest of the Province. 


A latent defect, from which the urban figures suffer particularly, is that 
they are calculated on the population of 1921. .Vs already remarked 
the population of the cities 1ms risen by a much higher percentage than that 
of rural areas, and calculations based on the 1931 populition will give a 


lower figure for birth and death rates in the cities 


annm »t The system of registration was introduced in Delhi Municipality in 1890, 

B«tb tntioD. t j ie civ j| L j nes on t j |e I5t |j If,!^ j n the Jfeir Cantonment on 14th 

January 101G, and in New Delhi Municipality in 1925. The head of the 
household as well ns the customary sweeper of the house, sanitary jVimwhr, 
chankidars of the villages, etc., are held responsible for getting the correct 
entries of births and deaths recorded. The figures arc checked from the 
returns submitted by vaccinators The defaulters are reprimanded or fined. 
No extra allowance for this duty is paid to the persons bound to make the 


report. 


The rules sanctioned by the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, and the bye- 
laws passed by the Municipality, with a view to ensure correct reports regarding 
the registration system, are quoted on the next page. 

tlw fWpaUboo of IE- For t, far U-rr<wJ el Urlfc. »od U Ik* •*•<!« l V. 
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Delhi City. — Bye-laws for registration of births and deaths (vide Munici- 
pal Committee Manual, Part I, pages 4 and 5). 

Delhi Notified Area ( Civil Lines). — Bye-laws sanctioned, vide Chief 
Commissioner’s Notification No. 3323-Education, dated the loth May 1014. 

New Cantonment. — Chief Commissioner's Notification No. 4492, dated 
the 8th August 1924. 

New Delhi. — Chief Commissioner’s Notification No. 6985-Education, 
dated the 1st December 1924. 

23. The agricultural conditions of the decade may now be summarised Agricuin 
year by year. 

Though the total rainfall for the year was nearly 4 inches below the normal, 1921 - 22 . 
its distribution was good. The monsoon rainfall was practically normal, and a 
full hharif area was sown, of which one-fifth failed. Seasonable autumn 
rains enabled an area two and a half times as large as in the previous year to be 
sown for the rahi harvest, but the absence of rain in the winter months led to a 
failure of 15 per cent, of the crop. Both harvests were, however, on the whole 
good, the outturn being above the average. Prices continued to rule high, 
as all over Northern India, owing to small stocks. A scarcity of fodder was 
experienced. 

The rainfall for the year was nearly two inches in defect of the normal, 1922 - 23 . 
but it was well distributed. For the hharif harvest a much larger area was sown 
and the proportion of the failed area was low, being only S - 4 per cent. The rahi 
was not so extensive as during the preceding year, but the failed area was less 
than eight per cent. The outturn was distinctly good. 

The rainfall of the year was about six inches above normal, but the 1923 . 24 . 
distribution was bad as there was no rain in the autumn, resulting in the failure 
of hharif crop and reduction in rahi sowings. One-sixth of the hharif sown 
area failed as well as one-fifth of the rahi. Fodder was sufficient. 

Monsoon was favourable with good rain in August and September and a 1924 - 25 . 
normal area was sown in the hharif, but one-fourth of this failed owing to un- 
precedented floods in the Jumna in October, which completely wiped out the 
crop in the riverain villages. The floods, however, enabled an unusually large 
area to be sown for the rahi, of which about one-eighth failed as a result of poor 
winter rains. Except for the damage, done to the riverain tract by the floods, 
both harvests were good. The total rainfall was 2i inches above normal. The 
supply of fodder was satisfactory. 

Kharif sowings were delayed by heavy rains in June and July. There 1925 - 26 . 
was a subsequent drought from August to October, resulting in reduced hharif 
crop and restricted sowings for the rahi, which covered no more than two-third 
of the area in the previous year. Unfavourable winds caused a failure of one- 
fourth of these sowings. The total rainfall was 2 - 3 inches below normal and 
was badly distributed. Luckily the supply of fodder was sufficient. 

The monsoon was normal with good rain in July and August, but the is:c-27. 
hharif area was less than that of the previous year owing to a smaller area being 
put under cotton and sugar-cane. Nearly a fifth of the hharif failed on account 
of continuous drought a ft er t he middle of Sept ember. Da hi sowings were norma 1, 
but about one-tenth area failed owing to poor winter rains. On the whole both 
the crops were fairly satisfactory. The total rainfall was 2*17 inches below 
normal. The supply of fodder was sufficient. 
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1927-28. 


I92S-29. 


1930-31. 


The monsoon was below normal but the distribution was good, resulting 
in ^larger kharif sowings, of which all but one-twentieth matured. Rabi sowings 
were somewhat larger than in the previous year, but one-ninth of the area failed 
owing to unseasonal rains in March and April On the whole the season was 
favourable. The total rainfall was nearly seven inches below normal. The 
supply of fodder was sufficient. 

The monsoon was a total failure and in consequence nearly-60 per cent, 
of the area sown for kharif failed to mature. There were increased sowings for 
rabi in irrigated areas, but owing to drought and frost more than 60 per cent, 
of the rabi crop also failed to mature. The crops were the worst since 1919. 
There was a scarcity of fodder and on this account as well as owing to poor 
harvests a total sum of Rs 92,000 was suspended out of the land revenue 
and a lakh of rupees was advanced as tacaivi (loans for agricultural purposes). 

The monsoon, like the previous year, was a failure and in consequence 
50 per cent of the area sown for hharif failed to mature. Sowings for the rabi 
crop in the irrigated area were the same as for the previous rabi, but owing to 
the scarcity of rain there was a considerable reduction in sowings in the unirrigat- 
ed area. Locust hoppers also damaged the standing crop, and nearly 10 per 
cent, of the rabi area sown failed to mature. The kharif was as bad as tb3t of the 
previous year and the rabi crop was also poor. Land revenue to the extent of 


Rs. 20,945 was remitted. 

The rainfall was 18'54 inches as compared with 10 95 of the previous 
year. The sown area for kharif was slightly larger than during the previous 
year, of which 17*8 per cent, failed to mature. The area sown in rabi was 38*6 
per cent, in excess of that for the previous year, but of this about one-third 
failed. The year though below average was better than the last two. 

To illustrate the fluctuations described above a graph has been inserted 



in the margin, which 
shows from year to year 
the gross cultivated area 

(A) and the matured area 

(B) , in thousands of 
acres. The invert ed curve 

(C) in the graph shows the 
incidence of rural popu- 
lation on every hundred 
matured acres, nssuming 
the increase in popula- 
tion, small as it is, to have 
taken place in a geomet- 
ric progression during the 
intercensal period. An- 
other curve (I)) shows 
fluctuations in the prices 
of wheat, which is usually 
regarded as a standard 


• crop. 

The diminishing extent of matured area during the decade and the fall 
in prWs Ktsggest the conclusion that in rural areas there is an increasing pressure 
of population on tV resources. 
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24. The beginning of the decade found the premier trade of the Province 
in piece-goods in a very depressed condition. Delhi is the distributing centre 
of piece-goods for Rajputana, the United Provinces and the Eastern Punjab. 
There had been a considerable over-speculation in 1921, which was followed by 
unprecedented repudiation of contracts. As a result of reduced exports of 
raw material from the country, there was a great dearth of money. In the 
following year, however, trade showed some signs of revival. Grain dealers had 
a good year, but the piece-goods market recovered slowly and did not reach the 
normal conditions till 1923 when the income-tax, an index of commercial 
prosperity, rose from a little less than four to a little more than five lakhs of 
rupees, there being a similar increase in the super-tax. The improved conditions 
continued til! 1 928 when there was an unprecedented failure of crops. Except 
for exports to Rajputana the piece-goods market was almost closed towards 
the end of the decade as a result of the boycott of foreign cloth, advocated by 
the authors of the civil disobedience campaign. The close of the decade thus 
left the Province in a state of financial depression, hitherto unknown. In 
1928-29 the income-tax from business sources fell by about Rs. 30,000, while 
that from the source of house-property showed a small increase due to with- 
drawal of money from commerce and its investment in immovable property. 
This decrease cont’nued, and in the following year (1929-30) even the gross 
assessment of dues, which had been ever on the increase during the decade, fell 
by nearly Rs. 28,000 on account of the slump in trade. 

There are two lands of industry in the Province, the organised and the 
indigenous. As for the former, there was a great increase of factories during 
the prosperous period, 1923 to 1927, but many of them closed down during the 
concluding years of the decade. As a result of the boycott of foreign cloth, 
which was one of the main objectives of the civil disobedience movement, the 
spinning and weaving factories in Delhi worked at full pressure towards the end 
of the decade. This was the combined result of an increased demand and the 
reduced production in Bombay and Ahmadabad mills. Potter}', an infant 
industry peculiar to Delhi, is doing very well of late years and has a future before 
it. The indigenous industries, such as ivory works and gold and silver thread- 
making, are facing keen external competition and suffered a serious set-back on 
account of the temporary cessation of trade relations with Afghanistan, usuallv 
a good customer. 

25. There are no accurate statistics available with regard to industrial 
wages in the Province in the absence of any authorised agency for the collection 
of such data. The figures in the following statement are taken from the Memo- 
randum of the Industrial Surveyor, Delhi, submitted to the Royal Commission 
on Labour, and are the result of his enquiries conducted within the short time 
at liis disposal. 

The average wages earned by the workmen in various industries in the 
Province are shown in the table below. 


Cl a 6.8 of workers. 

Pre-w ar period, 
1012*1*1. 

{Monthly wage). 

Post-wur period, 
I0I9-2K 

(Monthly wage). 

1022*2$. 
(Monthly w 

1 025*2 S. 
(Monthly wag-: 


Its. n. 

r* 

K*. a. p. 

H- tf . a. 

r* k*. jv 

Driver * . 

* ,H» s 

0 

47 0 0 

42 S 

0 45 0 O 

MMri 

.. 45 0 

n 

r.s o o 

00 f» 

0 05 (> ( * 

Oilman 

.. 10 0 

0 

22 O O 

0 

<« 21 O O 
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Class of workers. 

Pre-war period. Post-war period, „ , .... 

1912 H. 1919—*! 1922—24 1925—28. 

(Monthly wage) (Monthly wage). (Monthly w ®K e >- (Monthly wage). 


Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Fireman 

.. 20 0 0 

32 0 0 

27 8 0 

30 8 0 

Carpenter 

30 0 0 

58 0 0 

48 0 0 

54 0 0 

Mason 

30 0 0 

47 0 0 

40 0 0 

45 0 0 

Blacksmith 

.. 27 0 0 

40 8 0 

f*i 0 0 

45 0 0 

Turner 

20 0 0 

34 0 0 

30 8 0 

32 0 0 

Moulder 

21 8 0 

37 8 0 

33 0 0 

35 8 0 

Wearer . . 

.. Not available 

63 0 0 

50 9 0 

CO 0 0 

Spinner 

.. do 

34 0 0 

29 8 0 

32 0 0 

Djer 

.. do. 

Not available 

25 0 0 

27 0 0 

Mocfai 

do. 

25 8 0 

22 0 0 

24 8 0 

JteeJer 

.. do. 

22 0 0 

IS O O 

19 8 0 

Fitter 

35 0 0 

52 0 0 

40 6 O 

50 0 0 

Drawer 

Not available 

26 8 0 

20 8 0 

22 0 0 

Pres* Distributor 

20 0 0 

27 0 0 

21 8 O 

22 0 0 

Press Compositor 

.. 25 0 0 

35 0 0 

26 8 0 

30 0 0 


., Not available 

40 8 O 

36 0 0 

38 0 0 

hirer 

.. do. 

40 0 O 

34 8 0, 

39 0 0 

Bleacher 

.. do 

Not available 

19 8 0 

22 0 0 

Folder 

.. do 

25 8 O 

20 0 0 

24 0 0 

Potter 

.. do. 

Not available 

33 8 O 

30 0 0 

Thread bailer 

,, do. 

do. 

19 0 0 

22 0 0 

Career 

.. 30 O 0 

50 0 0 

30 8 0 

40 0 0 

Embroiderer 

.. 20 0 0 

30 8 0 

25 8 O 

28 O 0 

Punter 

.. 16 8 0 

25 0 0 

21 8 O 

24 0 0 

Doffer 

. Not available 

15 0 0 

12 8 0 

II 0 0 


(Daily wage) 

(Dailr «age) 

(Daily wsge) 

(Daily »sg») 

Coolie (man) .. 

.. 0 7 0 

0 12 O 

0 0 0 

0 10 6 

Coolie (woman) 

,. 0 5 0 

ft 8 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

COolie (minor) . . 

.. 0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 


An analysis of the above figures shows that the average daily wage of men 
during the period, 1925— '29, was Rs. 1/2/*, of women annas 7, and of children 
annas a. There were, however, instances of n labourer earning ns much ns 
11s. 2'- to Ils. 2/3/* per day (ns in the case of weavers and masons), and as 
low ns annas 7 to annas 10 J per day (ns in the case of unskilled work- 
men) It is remarkable that the industrial wages rose very high during the 
post-war period (1910—21) for every class of workers, and though they went 
down in 192 >— 2* they were higher than those current during the pre-war period 
(1912—H) labourers in agricultural areas are generally paid in kind. The 
average wag** earned by a worker is calculated to approximate annas 4 j>cr day. 
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26. A statement showing the fluctuations in the purchasing power of Costot 
money in Delhi Municipality since the basic period, i.e., the pre-war period of LI ' Ine ’ 
1912 — 14, is reproduced below. The general trend of prices will be seen from 
the index numbers expressed for different years as percentages of the retail 
prices of the commodities during the basic period. 
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Year . 

5 

lx * 
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ca 

Gram . 
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es 

tc 

55 
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cj ’ZZ 
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1912— 14 

.. 100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

1915 

.. 128*0 

100*0 

120*0 

321*0 

313*0 

117*0 

100*0 

04*0 

100*0 

100*0 

80*0 

104*0 

191 G 

.. 110*0 

110*0 

100*0 

90*0 

113*0 

113*0 

122*0 

9 S *0 

100*0 

120*0 

150*0 

112*0 

1917 

.. 112*0 

101*0 

100*0 • 

90*0 

110*0 

110*0 

138*0 

117*0 

140*0 

125*0 

1 75*0 

120*0 

1918 

.. 143*0 

119*0 

193*0 

172*0 

134*0 

137*0 

194*0 

80*0 

140*0 

130*0 

200*0 

149*0 

1919 

.. 17 G *0 

105*0 

203*0 

221*0 

179*0 

217*0 

155*0 

129*0 

150*0 

150*0 

250*0 

182*0 

1920 

.. 153*0 

380*0 

143*0 

154*0 

151*0 

193*0 

10 G *0 

147*0 

150*0 

150*0 

250*0 

107*0 

1921 

1 922 

.. IGD ’0 

105*0 

210*0 

221*0 

179*0 

231*0 

155*0 

239*0 

150*0 

150*0 

200*0 

188*0 

.. 1 G 4‘0 

147*0 

150*0 

154*0 

141*0 

175*0 

150*0 

237*0 

130*0 

145*0 

175*0 

104*0 

1923 

.. 317*0 

129*0 

103*0 

115*0 

89*0 

103*0 

194*0 

150*0 

120*0 

140*0 

155*0 

130*0 

1924 

128*0 

331*0 

113*0 

115*0 

110*0 

110*0 

155*0 

92*0 

110*0 

140*0 

145*0 

122*0 

1925 

.. 150*0 

2 JI 2*0 

157*0 

152*0 

145*0 

131*0 

140*0 

349*0 

1100 

140*0 

150*0 

107*0 

1920 

.. 140*0 

194*0 

103*0 

170*0 

148*0 

100*0 

140*0 

344*0 

120*0 

135*0 

155*0 

170*0 

1927 

.. 130*0 

201*0 

150*0 

130*0 

134*0 

151*0 

133*0 

320*0 

120*0 

135*0 

JoO’O 

100*0 

1928 

.. 130*0 

220*0 

100*0 

159*0 

138*0 

105*0 

133*0 

301*0 

130*0 

135*0 

145*0 

100*0 


No .other statistics are available to show the relationship between the 
wages and the prices and cost of living. The rates of wages, however, fluctuate 
to some extent with the variations in prices and cost of living, as indicated by 
-the two statements above read together. 


SECTION 6.— MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


27. The population of the Province has increased during the decade by 

147,794 or by 30\3 per cent. The annual rate 
of increase, for the last decade, is compared in 
the marginal table with similar percentages 
relating to each intercensal period since the 
earliest census, for the Province as a whole as 
well as for the cities and the rest of the 
Province. The rate of increase for the last 
two decades is unprecedented, being obviously due to the large rise in the 
population of the city consequent on its becoming the seat of the Central 
Government and its status as a commercial centre. 

o 

2S. The fluctuation in the population may be traced to variation in area, 
better enumeration, the excess of births over deaths, and the result of migration. 
The increase in the area of the Province during the last decade is negligible, 
being a little less than one square mile, and lias merely resulted in the popu- 
lation of the Province in 1881, ISO] . ]90] , 1911 and 1021 being increased by .319, 
370, -110. -104 and 264 persons, respectively. The figures of density and other 
similar statistics have practically remained unaffected, and the variation duo to 
the increase in area can safely be ignored. As regards the second cause of 
variation, i. c., the comparative accuracy in enumeration. I do not think there 
was any appreciable difference between this and the last census so as to affect 
the figures one way or the other. The attitude of the public was practically 
the same as in 1021, being characterised by indifference rather than anything 


Year. 

Pro- 

vince. 

1855—08 . 

*15 

1808— SI . 

* -44 

1881—91 . 

*f>4 

1801—1901. 

*8S 

1901—11 . 

*20 

1911—21 . 

1*80 

1921—31 . 

3*03 


Cities. 

The rest 
of the 
Province. 

*10 

*02 

*95 

*01 

1*11 

*18 

•S3 

*92 

1*10 

*82 

3*07 

*17 

4*13 

*71 


Actual and 
Percentage 
Increase. 


Causes ot 
Variation. 
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else. Judicial officers -were employed as in 1921 to act as Charge Superinten- 
dents in the Delhi Municipality, possessing as they did a certain amount of 
influence over a section of the public. The unprecedented rise in population 
during the last decade is, therefore, hot traceable to any greater accuracy on 
the part of the census agency or to any fictitious swelling of the figures, which 
occurred in certain urban areas in the Punjab. 

otMtgntSn 29 * 1931 P°P ulat]on Delhi Province is made up of persons born 

within the Province and persons born outside. The latter include a certain 
number of people enumerated as such in 1921. Similarly, persons bom in Delhi 
have been enumerated outside, and some of them emigrated before J921 and are 
included in the present figures. In addition to these there is a certain number of 
persons who came into and may have left the Province during the decade, hut 
their stay was not prolonged enough to affect the figures of birth-place but all 
the same left a mark on the vital statistics. Thus two things' have got to be 
determined, viz. (1) the number of survivors of the immigrants who were 
enumerated in 1921 and those who came into the Province during the decade, 
and (2) the number of survivors of the emigrants of 1921 and the number of 
persons who left the Province during the decade. Such calculations are only 
possible if we make certain assumptions These are that (1) the waves of 
migration during the decade to and from the Province were constant from year 
to year, and generally coincided with the middle of each year, (2) that none of 
those, who migrated returned, or if they did the opposite waves were 
proportionately larger, and (3) that there was a uniform death-rate for each 
year The first two assumptions are essential to simplify matters, and there 
is no other possible alternative in the absence of any data for migration. The 
assumed death-rate on the other hand is not altogether arbitrary, being based 
on the vital statistics, which are available for the decade. The mean death-rate 
of the Province during the decade was 3-t‘l per mille and excluding deaths 
among infants under five it was 20 9. The population which migrates gcnerally 
contams a comparatively small proportion of persons at the more exposed 
periods of life, i.c., too young or too old, and fnainly consists of enterprising 
and healthy persons of the middle age-periods, and has consequently a smaller 
death-rate than the total population. In view of these considerations an annual 
death-rate of 20 per mille will be quite reasonable to assume, find this I 
propose to do. The same rate null be suitable as applicable to Delhi-born 
persons, who have emigrated as most of them only go to the neighbouring 
provinces. 
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Taking first the case of foreign-born persons enumerated in the Province 
in 1921, v c find on applying the death-rate that of every 
1 ,000 then enumerated only 800 or J tb would be left 
in 1931, -fth of them having died each year. Of the 
immigrants coming into the Province after 1921, 810 
would be left of the 1,000 who came in the first 
year ; S30 of those conu'ng in the second year and so 
on as shown in the margin. Thus of the 10,000 who 

armed during the decode 9,000 or -J,th will lane 

survived till 1931 to be included in the census figures 
The same process if applied to emigrants would give J tli of the emi- 
grants of 1921 as still surviving as well as j~th of thoso who left the Province 
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during tlie last decade, all these constituting the emigrants of the present census. 
The process can he put in the form of the following equation : — 

Let E 3 i he the emigrants of 1931 
and E 2 , he the emigrants of 1921 

and E he the actual number of emigrants during the decade. 

Then we have: — b) 3 i= -|E = ,+ E 

or 9E=10E 31 — 8E 21 . 

Substituting I (denoting immigrants) instead of E in the above equation we get : 
9l = 10l 3 3 Si o 3 

Now E 3 i==69,436 I 3 i=263,1S8 

E 2 1=69,327 In !=1 85,770 

Substituting the values in the above equation we get E = 15,527, 1= 
127,302, and! — E= 1 11,775. Expressed in words, the result is an excess of 
immigrants over emigrants amounting to 111,775 during the last decade. 

30. The figures of total migration thus obtained will now be used in 
testing the accuracy of the enumerated population. The increase in actual 
population during the decade is made up of the excess of births over deaths 
plus the immigrants (I) minus all the emigrants (E) of the decade, thus : — 


The population of the Province in 1921 . . 487,325* 

Plus excess of births over deaths . . . . 53,132 

Plus all the immigrants of the decade . . 127,302 

Minus E ( all the emigrants of (he decade) . . 15,527 

Net result of migration .. .. 111,775 

Calculated population . . . . 652,232 

Enumerated population . . . . 634,605 

Defect in enumerated population .. .. 17,627 

or 2-8 per cent, of enumerated population of 1931. 


The result yielded by the above calculations differs by only 2 - S per cent, 
from the aggregate obtained by actual enumeration. The result will be only 
slightly altered if a death-rate different to the one adopted is applied ; it will 
be 4*1 per cent, if a death-rate of 25 per millc is taken, or T1 if the healthy 
death-rate of 15 per millc is substituted. In a case like this it might be urged 
that some part of the error at least is due to a defective record of births and 
deaths. Such a remark is not entirely baseless although these records are now 
much better kept than previously, particularly in the municipal towns, which 
in the present case comprise the bulk of the provincial population. The above 
assumptions are more or less arbitrary, but it will be conceded that the result 
yielded by vital statistics and estimated migration is asclose to the enumerated 
population as could be expected. The differences if distributed equally over 
the three items dwindles into insignificance. 

31. In a Province like Delhi, where the foreign-born persons form 41*37 
per cent, of the total population, an attempt at tracing the' influence of religion 
on the growth of the population is a difficult process. The proportion of the main 
religions per 10,000 of the total population is given on the next, page for Delhi City 
from 1SS1 to 1931. Similar figures for the Province are only available since 
1921, being contained in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter XI (Religion). But as 

•Th" of t Fort, for rc-oerd of lirthf nod is co: availM-K n riUodod. 
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CHAPTER. I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Kiturw 

tantiH 

Among 

RingSooi 


the city accounts for the greater portion of the population a study of its figures 
will suffice for the present purpose. 


Relic iox. 

1 

PBflFORTIOX PER 10,000 OP THE popewhox OP TO* CITIES IX 

1931 j 

102 1 

3 

1911 1901 

4 1 5 

1S91 

0 

1SS1 

7 

Hindu 

5,450 

1 5.72(5 

5,228 | 5,488 

5,811 1 

5.507 

Mudim 

4,049 

3,7fiS 

4,401 4.241 

4,115 

4,182 

Christian 

244 

289 

133 ‘ 104 

8S 



From the above table it appears that the proportion of Hindus increased 
from 53 07 to 56 II per cent during the intercensal period, 1881-01, while the 
proportion of Muslims decreased during the same period from 41*82 to 41*15 
per cent On the other hand, between 1891 and 1911 there was a steady decline 
in the proportion of Hindus and a steady increase in the proportion of Muslims. 
After the creation of the new Province in 1912 the element of immigration 
became an important factor, as evidenced by the high percentage of increase, 
wlncli consisted mostly^ of Hindus. During the last decade, however, the 
proportion of Hindus has declined by about three per cent., while the Muslim 
proportion has gone up from 37*68 to 40*46 per cent. 

We will now consider the variations in the actual numbers of the two 
communities during the last fifty years. The table below gives the percentages 
of variation for Delhi City since 1881 ; similar information for Delhi Province 
will be found m the Subsidiary Table, tefeiml to above. 


llEtlCIOS 


Hindu 

Mu'lim 


1881 1891. 1891 190). lOtl. 1911 19IM921. 1931-193). 


. ! +13*-* +3 9 +C4 +43 3 +37.2 

..! +93 +110 +138 +118 + 348 


Net muTio-i. 

1331-1911 18S1-I921. 16SI-193I. 


+373 +82 3 +130-0 
+413 +33 2 +1430 


It is evident that the percentage of increase among Hindus was higher 
during the decade 1881-91, but since then the rise among Muslims has been 
considerably higher except during the decade 1911-21 when New Delhi was 
under < onstruction and there was a large influx of temporary immigrants, 
chiefly Hindu labourers. The net increase during the fifty years, I8S1- 
1931, ionics to I50'6 per cent, among Hindus and 145 per cent, among 
Muslims This enormous rise in the figures of the two religions is due mainly 
to inuwgration and only to a small extent to natural causes. 

32. It might be useful to study the natural increase by religions in 
Delhi City. Tlic table below indicates that during the last decade the natural 
increase among Muslims was about twice as Large os the corresponding figures 
for other communities. 


llidda* including 


AMoal popnUttOn* In 1921 

Add Mr<b« during 1921-30 

IVJort d*«tt< 

CikuUtnJ pj>juU(jOt) In 1931 
] nurarr* 1 !-.! p»polntl»n la 1931 


2 I 7 .M 1 

1«I,UU 

30,437 


I HAW 

73 393 

43.71*' 


CkrwdalM. 

„ 8 _ __ 

” T:,7*s<> 


In order to judge of the comparative fertility of the members of each 
religion we may compare the proportion of children un der 10 per 10<) m arried 

•E«'l»t.8g lb- Toft, fix wh). b no r^orJ batik* »n*l lUlllnbla. 
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females aged 15 — 40. The table in the margin gives such proportion together 

with the proportion of fe- 
males of child-bearing age 
to 100 females of all ages. 
The figures show that 
at both the censuses the 
proportion of children 
among Muslims was the highest, the Christians coming next in this respect 
and the Hindus last. The proportion of married females aged 15 — 40 was, 
however, highest among the Hindus. It is remarkable that even with a lower 
proportion of married females of child-bearing age the Muslims had the 
highest number of children. This brings us to the pertinent question of 
fertility and sterility ratio amongst the followers of different religions, a 
subject, which will be dealt with in Chapters VI and XI. It will be sufficient 
to remark here that the Muslims contribute to the increase in population at a 
higher rate than any other community, but in the Delhi Province immigra- 
tion will always be an important factor in the study of statistics. 

SECTION 7.— EXAMINATION BY NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 


Religion. ] 

1 | 

Proportion of children 
under 10 per 100 females] 
aged 15 — 40. i 

2 3 | 

Proportion of married females 
aged 15 — 40 per 100 females 
of all ages. 

4 5 


1031. 

192L 

1931. 

1921 . 

Hindu 

147 

145 

40 

39 

Muslim 

ICG 

1G1 

38 

37 

Christian 

158 

155 

33 

35 


33. Of the two Natural Divisions, the Cities and the rest of the Province, 
the former owes its large rise in population during the last decade mainly to 
immigration as is evident from the figures given below: — 


Movement 
of tho Popni 
latlon in 
Natural 
Divisions, 


Population of Cities in 1921 

303,293* 

Add births during the decade 

137,321 

Deduct deaths during the decade 

99,462 

Calculated population {by natural increase) 

341,152 

Enumerated* population in 1931 

437,539* 

Ejfect of Immigration 

96.3S7 


On the other hand there is very little migration in the rest of the Province, 
where population during the last decade has risen only by VOS per cent, or by 
•7 per cent, per annum. The effect of migration is indicated by the following 
figures : — 

The population of the rest, of the Province in 1921 184,032 

Add births during the decade, 19 th March 1921 

to 2 Gth February 1931 . . . . 80,340 

Deduct deaths during the decade, 19 th March 

1921 to 2G?7t February 1931 .. .. 65,067 

Calculated population (by natural increase) .. 199,305 

Enumerated jiopulation .. .. 197,066 

Emigration . . . # 2.239 


These calculations show that this area has probably lost by migration, or 
in other words more people have migrated to the cities or outside the Province 
than have come to live here from outside. The result, obtained is not inconsistent 
with the small rise in population and might, lend colour to the view that there 
is an increasing pressure of population on the resources of the rural area. But it 
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has to be remembered that migration is not always an outcome of the pressure 
on resources, but may be due to better prospects of employment in a neigh- 
bouring locality. In the present ease, since Delhi became the metropolis of 
India it offers many attractions to labourers and artisans, who find it advanta- 
geous to settle down there and earn a decent living A corroborating factor is 
the decrease m the number of Jains and Muslims in the rural area, where both 
the communities are traders. The Muslims include many butchers and 
artisans and some of them have evidently shifted to the cities or other pl.u es. 
A fuller discussion of migration will be found in Chapter III. 

SECTION 8. HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

34 A house, which is the smallest census unit, forms the basis for 
enumeration The first column of the general schedule was meant for the serial 
number of houses in each block, and columns 2 and 3 for the serial number and 
names of the persons enumerated, respectively. 

' The definition of a census house was not quite the same for rural and 
urban areas In nwal tracts a house meant a structure occupied by one com- 
mensal family with its resident dependants, such as widows and servants Such 
detached structures as had no hearth but were likely to have one or more persons 
sleeping therein on the night of the final census, were to be treated as separate 
bouses so that no person should escape enumeration As against this in towns 
and cities a house meant a structure intended for the exclusive residence of one 
or more commensal families apart from other residents of the street or lane. 
In hotels and srrais each separate room or suite of rooms was to he treated as 
a separate home. Shops, schools and other institutions, which might possibly 
have some one sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration, wore to lie 
numbered as separate houses. In Civil Stations, each tenement in a row of 
servants’ quarters was to be treated as a separate house. 

In rural areas a census house is a hearth or m other words a commensal 
family, whereas in towns it signifies a separate building even if more than one 
commensal family reside therein In the villages a family as a rule lives in one 
room When the children get married they generally set up a separate hearth 
and even occupy a separate room, though continuing to live in the Mine house.* 
A separate hearth means less friction among the womenfolk of the family. Thus 
a rural house is the place of resident e for a patriarchal family, where small 
commensal families are found to live side by side, the room occupied by each 
opening into a common courtyard.. The conditions in urban areas are different, 
and a building father than a commensal family is the criterion ; there a 
palatial building with thirty persons residing therein may count ns one house, as 
also a hut accommodating one labourer. Tbis definition has stood the test of 
three censuses, and the two main requirements fulfilled by it are : (I) that no 
building which is likely to be occupied by any person or persons on the census 
night should be left out, and (2) that the inmates of a house should besorlo-ely 
connected that any one of them could give the particulars of all the inmates to 
the enumerator and thus render it unnecessary for him to go nbout and question 
each and every member about the particulars 

Instructions were issued requiring the census officials to number only 
those houses, which were likely to be occupied on the/ina! tensus night, and to 
ignore the places and buildings, where it was extremely unlikely tliat any 
person would I* found on that night. Hut it appears that ns before an 
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unnecessarily large number of houses was numbered as is evident from the fact 
that out of 184.(507 houses numbered and recorded in the enumeration books 
only 13S.875 (or 75*2 per cent.) were found actually occupied on the final 
census night. 

'35. The number of occupied houses in the rural areas is 40.302. with a 
population of JSS.804, which gives an average of 4G7 persons per 3 00 houses. 
The urban areas have 98,483 occupied houses with a population of 447.442. or 
an average of 454 persons per 100 houses. The average for the villages is slightly 
larger, and one reason for this may be that in the cities each tenement in a row 
of servants'* quarters, very often occupied by a single servant, and each room in 
a hotel or serai , occupied by a single individual, counts as one house. A large 
number of persons coming as businessmen to the cities from the length and 
breadth of the Indian continent in many cases cannot afford to bring their families 
with them and thus keep down the number of persons in a house. 



Delhi. 

Punjab. 

U. P. 


1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1031. 

Rural 

*101 

•154 

477 

182 

Urban 

454 

410 

403 

440 


The marginal table gives the number of persons per 100 houses in rural 

and urban areas separately for the 
last two censuses for the Province as 
well as similar information for the 
Punjab and the United Provinces for 
1931. The figures show that an urban house in Delhi Province is not over- 
crowded, but this is because the Civil Station and New Delhi are built on 
modern lines, and a bungalow as a rule lias only one family while each room 
in the servants 5 quarters, which may have generally only one or two inmates, 
is treated as a separate house. On the other hand in old towns a building 
treated as a house may contain a very large familj r or several commensal 
families. The fact that the average for 1931 has gone up is due to the large 
increase in population, with which the number of new houses has not kept 
pace. In the case of rural families the average is a compromise between that 
of the last census and the 1931 average for the Punjab. 

30. The number of persons per occupied house in urban areas is smaller 

than in the villages, and an 
explanation for this has 
already been furnished in 
the last paragraph. The 
figures in the margin show 
the number of persons per 
100 occupied houses in 
different parts of the Cities 


1 

Number of occupied ! 
houses. 

Number of persona 
per 100 hou^Cf*. 

i i 

1031 

1021 • 

3 

1931 

4 

102 1 

Delhi M. C. .. ! 

73,484 

00,874 

4 73 

407 

Civil Station N. A. . .1 

4,310 

4,240 

370 

408 

Now Delhi M. C. ..i 

New Cnntt. (excluding in* 
1031 the ptrictly Mi*! 

1 7.59S 

7,101 

300 

■139 

litaryArea) 

1,232 

1,083 

351 

372 

iShahdarn 

1,853 

1,480 

440 

120 

Total 

1 

9G,C30 

7 S,1SS 

454 

41V 


and Shahdara. The old City lias got a comparatively 1 greater number of per- 
sons per 100 houses, and but for this the ratio for the Cities will be even less 
than it is. 

37. A special enquiry, on almost the same line< as at last census, was 

. hold to ascertain the size of family and 

the survival rate among «hildren. The 
figures obtained have been discussed in 
Chapter VI. An extract from Table 111 
is reproduced in the margin, and t show* 
the number of children born per 100 women 
and the number of survivors among them. 


Religion. 
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of children rhildrtn 
' lorn. Mirvivirr. 


AH LV’icf v - r 
Hindu 
Muslim 
Other* 


mi 

42! 
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According to 
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The figures suggest that 100 average families of this type are made up of 236 
children and 200 parents, that is 430 in all. The difference of 22 between such 
a family and the one worked out from the number of occupied houses might 
comprise other dependants, such as widows, servants and elderly male relations. 
The number of married females of all ages in Delhi City is 76,900, and the number 
of occupied houses is 77,800, and it may perhaps be worth while to find out in 
the future whether the agreement between these figures is purely accidental. 
There is very little migration in the rural area, as pointed out above 
and the number of married 
males and females Irving in 
that area should closely cor- 

FemaJeK 17,54(1 *>,517 13S 1,4 9 J SS , „ J 

15,593 *1,381 135 1.358 4c respond. The table m the mar- 
gin shows the number of married males and females in the villages by religion. 
It is evident that there is a slight excess of married females, which is not due so 
much to polygamy as to absence of men from home on service or business 

It has been observed in the Census Deports of the pa ; t that in India 
_____ Numbfrof marriage is universal and 

Religion r rl0 ° n«t(*K>«!M>rtRMi jxt loo tUe process of reproduction 
ag^ns^n. agedTs-^-ift. » allowed to function in its 

___ _J_ a 4 natural unrestricted form. 



ah iSi Urahroan (ii) 147 The latter feature is not of 

Ka,*»th (II) . 191 

Hindu 147 Sai«<i . 174 general application, as we 

Mmbm 186 Shaikh . 197 ° . ’ 

jam iso jat(H) iw find that in dulereht localities 

Sikh | 141 Ahir(JI) Ibl 

cimvian Ms Gupar mi ns well as among different 

| ohtma > ^ C **'* r "l 135 religions and different castes 

of the same religion the number of children varies considerably. The figures in 
the margin show the number of children per 100 mnrried women of different 
castes and religions between 13 and 40 years of age These figures fluctuate 
considerably m the case of various castes , for example the Brahman with 
147 children under 10 per 100 married females, the sweeper with 101 and tho_ 
Sayad with 174, probably reflect the reproductive rapacity of these castes. 
The Kayasths have the highest figure of 193, which may be accounted for by 
the prevalence among them of a high survival rate and a comparatively greater 
likelihood of their returning the correct age. The subject will be further 
discussed in the Chapter on Civil Condition. 


Appendix I to Chapter I. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Density, Water-supply and Crops (Census 1931). 


Locality* 


Delhi Puo vixen 


o C 


I f 110| 


Percentage of\ 
total area : 


O 

a 


78-1 


^ i 
4 

56*1 


Percentage to 
cultivable 
area of : 


£ I 

5 


n*s 


p 

G 


11-21 


SC 


2:m 


Rercen/n(7e o/ cu//iratef crcei under 


Z * 


B 

u 

c 

£ 

8 


10 


11 


22*10 170 


i 


13*0 20-8 


£ c 

— a 
O 

12 


13 


20*0 1*9! 


14 


17-2 


iYo/c. — Figures in column 2 havo been calculated from Survey area figures, as given in Imperial Table I. Figures In 
columns 3 to 7 nnd 0 to M have been calculated from areas given in the agricultural, statement* for 1930-31. Rainfall recorded 
in column 8 is that recorded at the headquarters of the province, and is an avorago for all the years of the decade. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the Population classified according to Density (Census 1931). 


Locality with a population per square mile of 
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.Vote. — The figures within brackets show tho percentages of the total area and population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Variation in relation to Density since 1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Variation in natural population of th# Census of 1921 and 1931. 


t 

Puri latiov rs 1931 

PttvrxATios in 1921. 

fl- ’HRf 

I S+i s ^ S = a 

"fill illfll 
itmi 

16 11 

Locality. 

1 

. 

! it! 
H I 1 Jl! 

! 2 3 4 i ' 

i 6 7 9 Q 

Delhi Province 

i 

636,246 26.1,133 69.436 4*2,494 

[ 4 S3, 452 135,770 60,327 372,000 

19 111,773 


Aote- — The figures of emigrants for cities and the rest of the Province are not available Hence variation in natural 
population according to Natural Divisions cannot be calculated The figures of emigrant* from Delhi Prorinre ln 191 1 are 
taken from the Census of India Report (1921). Vo!. I, Tart IT, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Comparison with vital statistics. 


Locality 

/» 1921—1910 lot/il l 
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\ \ 
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4 

5 
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.7 8 

Delhi Province 

t 

. 217,661 

i 

164.5 29 

44 <> 

33 7 

+53,132 

70,185 147,791 

Cities 

. 137.321 

09,462 1 

41 1 

32 7 

+37,810 

.V 04 OMi/aWc. 131,76ft 

Rest op tub Province 

.. (-0,340 

05,067 i 

43 7 

33-4 

+15.273 j 

.Vol ntailakle. 13,031 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation by Localities classified according to Deosity since 1881. 

(. 1 ).— -Actual Variation. 


(Under 150 1 SO — 300. MM— Tin. 4JU_6TK>. 600—730. 75M— POO. , ’^ * n<S 


XIEUU PROVINCE 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI .—conoid. 

Variation by Localities classified according to Density since 1881. 

(B). — Percentages of Variation. 
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Decade. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Persons per house and houses per square mile for (he Censuses of 1921 and 1931. 


| 

Average number of person*- per houH\ 

t 

j Average number of house*! per square mile. 

LOCALITY. 

1 

1931. 

1921. 

103 1. 

1921. 

1 
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! 

, 2 3 

4 3 

1 

Delhi Province .. ; 

I 

•i-G 

i 

4*3 j 
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4*3 

4*1 f 

1,507*1 

l,H4**i 

Rent or the Province .. - 

4*7 

4*3 j 

83+ 

79*> 


.Vofr. — The area of Delhi 1+ovirtcc in 1921 ha*- l»ocn taken as 573 Kpiarc mile 4 - and not 3pn H, un rr mile* a»> rnen in 
the Table Volume of 1921. 


CHAPTER li. 

CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

38. Census divisions , Jloda of census enquiry. 39. Definition of village, town and city. 4i} Normal 
urban population. 4L Movement of urban population. 43. Urban population by religion 43 Rural 
population 44 Average sue of Tillage. 45. Rural population by religion 

The population of towns and villages classified by population b given in Imperial Table III, and that 
of towns for tbo last five decades in Table IV. Tablo V gives the population of towns by religion. 
SthiMIsryTablsI gives the distribution of tbo population between towns and villages 
SabsMlary Table n givea for orban areas the number per mills of the total population of each mam 
rel.gion 

SahddUry Table 111 gives tbs proportion ot population in each town to total urban population, the 
number of females per 1,C00 males, and percentages of variation for five censuses m the population of towns 
classified by population 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the density per square mile, the number of females per 1,000 males, the 
proportion of fo-e,yn bom prr units of the total population- of each town and the percentage of variation 
In the population of the citiee and selected towns for the five n-nMwes 

38. In the last Chapter it was pointed out that the “ actual population ” 
of the Province was enumerated on the 2Gth February 1931, and that in order 
to facilitate enumeration the country was parcelled out into blocks, circles 
and charges. These census divisions were carefully arranged so as to he 
coterminous with such units of habitation as villages, cities and towns. The 
object of this, of course, was that figures might be available for each of these 
units A small village constituted just one block, while the Municipal town 
of Delhi comprised 1,417 blocks, 148 circles and 9 charges In the case of the 
Cities care was taken to keep the limits of charges or, if a ward was smaller, 
of circles coterminous with the limits of both the administrative and elective 
wards of the City, thus from census records any amount of information is 
available for each of these smaller divisions. 

39. This Chapter deals with urban and rural populations By urban 
Afld aiy population is meant the persons enumerated in cities and towns, and by rural * 

population those enumerated in villages. It is necessary, therefore, to 
indicate what is meant by the terms ‘city,’ * town * and * village.* In tho. 
Punjab Census Code (which applied to this Province as well) a village " dc ) i ” is 
defined as an area, (a) for which a separate record of rights exists, or (6) which 
has been separately assessed to land revenue, or would have been so assessed 
if the land revenue had not been released, compounded for or redeemed, or 
(c) which the Local Government may, by general rule or special order, declare 
to be an estate. * 

The definition is the same as given in Section 3 of the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act (I90S). It is noticeable that according to the definition a village 
is a demarcated area of land and not merely the site under human dwellings, 
and there nro 381 such revenue estates in this Province. Fifty-seven of these, 
exclusive of those included in Cities, are according to the revenue records “&e* 
chiragh ” (uninhabited) and the rest " alxid ” or inhabited. At the time of the 
census, however, only 49 were found to be entirely uninhabited and of the re- 
maining number 307 constituted as many villages, while 18 were included in 
Delhi City, 6 in New Delhi City, and one formed the town of Shahdarn. Most of 
the villages have got one main site where all the dwellings arc clustered. The 
homes of Cliamars and Khatiks, who tan leather, make shoes or keep pigs, 
arc sometimes situated at n little distance from the abndi (village site), but 
count as a part of it. The population by sex nnd religion of all villages is shown 
in the “ Village Tables ” prepared under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, and the original manuscript eopy which has not been printed is in the 
office of the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 


Census Divi- 
sions ; Mode 
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For tlie purposes of census a town was defined as : — 

(1) Every Municipality, 

(2) All Civil Lines not included within municipal limits, 

(3) Every Cantonment, 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 

than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial Superintendent may 
decide to treat as a town for census purposes. 

Shahdara is the only town in the Province, declared so for the first 
time on the present occasion in view .of its urban characteristics. Its population 
for previous censuses has not been shown in Table IV, being deemed to have 
been rural in the past, but is available in the Village Tables prepared at past 
censuses. • . 

A city * shaJir ’ means : — 

(1) every town containing not less than 100,000 inhabitants ; 

(2) any other town which the Provincial Superintendent, with the 

sanction of the Local Government, may decide to treat as a 
city for census purposes. 

There are two cities in the Province, (1) Old Delhi, which includes the 
Municipality, the Civil Station Notified Area and the Fort or Lai Qila, and (2) 
New Delhi or the Imperial Delhi of the last census, originally named Raisina 
after an estate of the same name included in its limits. This new City com- 
prises the New Delhi Municipality and the Cantonment, and though its popu- 
lation is considerably below a Well it possesses a special importance as the seat 
of Imperial Government, and the Chief Commissioner approved of its being 
treated as a city. For facility of reference the main statistics for these two 
Cities are given separately in the various tables. 

40. It has been mentioned in paragraph 13 of the last Chapter that 
the two Cities have a normal winter and normal summer population. The 
summer population of Delhi City was estimated to be a little less than 3 lakhs 
as against 366,000, the enumerated population during the winter. The Civil 
Lines have a summer population estimated to be nearly 40 per cent, less than 
the winter figure. New Delhi becomes practically deserted during the summer 
but many residents of Old Delhi settle down in vacant Government quarters 
for the hot weather, and its population is considerably less than one-half of 
what it is in the winter. 


41. The all-important character of the* urban population is evident 
from the fact that it forms a proportion of 703 per millc to the total popula- 
tion. Among the provinces of India, Ajmer-Merwara bears the closest resemb- 
lance in point of size to this Province, but has an urban population of no 
more than 322 per millc. The urban population of this Province at the time 
of censuses prior to 1021 was confined to Delhi City, but in 1921 New Delhi 
City and at the present census Shahdara was added to urban areas. Curve B 
in the graph on page 12 represents the growth in total urban population 
and the asterisk shows the growth of the population of the Cities. Below 
are reproduced the figures showing the growth since the earliest census held 
in 1S47. 
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CHAPTER It. — CITIES, TOWNS AND tillages. 


Urban 

Population by 
Religion. 


Rural 

Population. 
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During the last decade the population of the Cities has increased by 44 
per cent, and that of urban areas including Shahdara by 47 per cent. 


1 

Nolbj 

CB PER 10,000 OP URBAN POPUtaATJOS 
WHO ARE 

Hindu. 

Sikh Jain. Muslim Christian Others. 

3 4 5 6 7 

1931 

5,470 

111 102 4,023 249 25 

1921 . 

5,726 

88 127 3,768 288 3 


urban population is given in the 
margin for 1931 and 1921. It will 
be observed that Muslims and 
Sikbs have increased in proportion, 
while Hindus, Christians and 

Jains show a decrease. 

It would have been very interesting to calculate the Natural Population 
of the Cities in order to judge of the growth or decay among the real inhabit- 
ants but the figures of emigrants obtained from other provinces do not 
differentiate between those born in the Cities and those bom in rural areas. 
All that can be attempted is to show the number of persons enumerated 

in the Cities, who were 
born outside the Province, 
or within the Province but 
outside the Cities, and the 
number of the original in- 
habitants born and still 
residing in the Cities. 
These figures are given 
in the marginal table. 
Nearly two-fifths of the po- 
pulation enumerated in Old 
Delhi was born there. This 
proportion is very much 
smaller in the case of the 


Where enumerated 

Born in 
the two 
Ctbes 

Bom in | 
the rest 

Province, j 


Total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

Delhi City 

152,926 

60,823 

151,763 

265,527 

Municipality 

119,333 

60,655 

137,551 

347,539 

Cirfl Lines 

3,400 

164 j 

12,793 

16,347 

Fort 

203 ' 

14 

1,424 1 

1,641 

New Delhi City . . 

10,338 

2-865 

60,450 

73,653 

Municipality . J 

8,657 

2,498 

' 63,700 

64,855 

New Cantonment [ 

1,681 

367 

9,750 

\ 8,798 


r.uril population 
Percentage In- 


1331. 1921. 1911. 


other parts of the two Cities. Though the number of the real inhabitants of 
Old Delhi emigrating to other places is not definitely known, it cannot be 
very laTge. The love of the inhabitants for their city is well-known, and it 
found expression ia a verse of Zauq, the great Delhi poet of the last century.* 
43 Curve D m the graph on page 12 shows the rural population in 

~ thousands. The figures 

1991 1881. . . . 

given in the margin show 

the increase or decrease 

[188,804 184,032 181,014 197.241 ISO, W7 177,456 flt oao J, c e psit «*. TllC 

figures of censuses prior 

to 1921 have been adjusted so as to give tlic population of the area now 
constituting the Province. The rate of rural growth has been 4 ety small, 
as compared to the urban, and is clear from the curve in the graph. The 
reasons for this disparity have been discussed in Chapter I 

14 The number of villages found inhabited on the final census night 
is 307, and these have been classified in Table III according to the population. 
The average population of a village is 0!<> as against 583 at last census. 
Of the 307 census villages 299 have a regular site for dwellings, and in case a 
village has two or more sites they aro usually close by. Assuming each of 
these villages to be a point, the mean distance between them r an lie calculated 

*AJ kal firths hat Damn men Url Kmh Jil Zsnq par DEI k! r»IUa tkhor kir, 

I doubt in IW 

■feard »<* to from tb«* *irne t* c i 11 
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1 iy applying the formula, d 2 = where d is the distance between each 

village, and n is the number of villages in 100 square miles.* Thus the mean 
distance (between residential villages) comes to 1*402 miles. 


45. The proportion of the followers of each religion in rural areas is 



! Number ter 10,000 or topueatiox vnro are 

given in the margin for the last 

Year. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Muslim. Christian. 

two censuses. It is evident 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 G 

that Christians and Sikhs have 

1931 

8,2 1G 

G 

*10 

1,427 311 

increased at the expense of 

1021 

8,230 

5 

45 

1,473 247 

Hindus, Jains and Muslims. 


Rural 

Population by 
Religion. 


Some estimate of the 


-Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of ward. 

2 

Popula- 

tion. 

3 

Number 

of 

houses. 

4 

Average 
per 100 
houses. 

5 

1 

Lothian Road . . 

10,458 

2,022 

399 

2 

Queens Road . . 

9,772 

2,3G5 

413 

3 

Mori Gato 

17,924 

4,075 

440 

4 

Dariba 

12,741 

2,183 

584 

G 

Maliwara 

8,728 

2,018 

433 

<i 

CharklioWalan. . 

28,517 

5,9G3 

479 

7 

Far ash Khana . . 

27,991 

5,414 

517 

8 

Bazar Sita Ram 

21,3G3 

4,630 

472 

0 

ChtiriWalan ... 

19,793 

3,149 

029 

10 

Sui Walan 

14,239 

2,839 

502 

11 

Faiz Bazar 

Darya Ganj. 

22,281 

4.GGS 

477 

12 

Sabzi Mandi , . 

23,974 

5,050 

474 

13 

Sadar North 

30,0G3 

7,437 

401 

14 

Sadar South 

42,055 

9,249 

4G1 

15 

Pah ar Ganj 

3G,547 

8,099 

451 

1G 

Qarol Bagli 

15,400 

2,515 

005 


.thickly-populated areas he made 


r of persons per occupied house and the 
size of the family in urban areas was 
made in Chapter I. Here an attempt is 
made to show the number of persons 
per occupied house in different wards of 
the old City to indicate where the 
greatest overcrowding exists. 

Reference may be made to the 
definition of a house in the urban areas 
(page 26) which does not restrict the 
meaning to a commensal family. It will 
thus be seen that the number of persons 
per occupied house may in the more 
of more than one family. 


Overcrowding 
In the City. 


The figures by religion and age for the elective and administrative 
wards will be found in the Appendices to this Chapter. 


* If N bo the number of hexagons in 100 square miles, then n = 3N 
Tho area of one hexagon = M ** ■ 
and that of N hoxngons = 

2 ^ 

*=* 100 square miles (by hypothesis) 

ir 200 

Henco d- — — t — * or 
nv3 

log. d = 1*03125 (a constant) — i log. n. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AGE AND SEX BY ADMINISTRATIVE WARDS OF DELHI MUNICIPALITY 
AND OTHER SUB-DIVISIONS OF THE PROVINCE. 

(Being Appendix I Jo Chapter II}. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AGE AND SEX BY ADMINISTRATIVE WARDS OF DELHI MUNICIPALITY 
AND OTHER SUB-DIVISIONS OF THE PROVINCE. — concld. 

(Being Appendix I to Chapter n). 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE POPULATION OF ADULTS AND NON-ADULTS BY RELIGION FOR ALL 
THE ELECTIVE WARDS OF DELHI MUNICIPALITY. 

(Being Appendix II (o Chapter II). 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE POPULATION OF ADULTS AND NON-ADULTS BY RELIGION FOR ALL 
THE ELECTIVE WARDS OF DELHI MUNICIPALITY. — cm dd. 

(Being Appendix II to Chapter II). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution of the population between towns and villages. 


Average population 1 
per | 

Komberpir mtiU j 
residing in | 

i X amber per miUe of the urban population 

residing in towns with » popolatiott of 

Xomber per mEe at the rural population 
residing in villages with a population of 

Tore" T tllage. 

1 2 

JWn Village 

3 4 

20,000 10,000 to 5,000 to Under 

and orer. 20,000. JO.Offt. 5,000. 

5 6 7 8 

5,000 2,000 to 500 to Under 

and over. 5,000 2,000. 5(10, 

9 10 11 12 

149,147 615 

703 297 

932 .. IS 

23 120 595 237 


Xote. — Of the 11.070 persons enumerated m Encampments. Boats and Rada , &52 are included )D Delhi M. C , 8,890 in Xew 
Delhi City and 1,323 in Camp »t Khanpur 


subsidiary table IL 

Number per mille of the total population of each main religion who live in towns. 


POPULATIOJ, 


Hindu. Ad-Dhanni. 


Jfosfim. Christian. Zoroiatrun. 


703 


870 6 Vi 837 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Towns classified by population. 


— 0 Jncreaie per rent t\ the population of places 

■5 ** classed ne (owns at ihe former of the 

" S ttoo te^toere tn each mb column 

1 ncrtjue per cent, ta 
the urban population 
of each date from 

its/— /si/ 

j g 5 | 1 . 

Class of Towns. ^ c g, *sl 

If 2 L „ g 1921 to 

> is 1931 

( y, fc 3 

1 2 3 4 6 

1911 to 
1921. 

1901 to 
1911 

7 | 

1891 to 

IVOj 

1881 to 
1891 

1 

9 

i j l|i|i| 
ill llg-lfl 
10 11 

Delhi Vko\ t\CB -J 3 1 67 0 +47-0 

I. 100,000 and over 1 82 691 +37*1 

II 5n,o00— 100,000 .. 1 16 554 +95 2 

III 20,000— ctymo ... 

IV. 10,000—20,000 .. .. . .. .. 

V. 5,000—10,000 .. I SJ2 721 .. j 

\ I. Under 5,000 

1 +30-7 

+ 14 5 

-ril'd 

+u d 
. 1 

| i 

+8 3 

+33 

** 

.. 

+1M 

+11 1 

1 

-1-1108 -1-153-1 

j +1108 +1108 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Cities and Selected Towns. 




CHAPTER ill. 

BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION. 


40. General. 47. Summary figures of birth-place. 4S. Effect of migration on sex proportion. 49. Casual 
migration. 50. Temporary migration. 51. Periodic migration. 52. Semi-permanent migration. 53. Permanent 
migration. 51. Increase In the element of foreigners. 55. Occupations of immigrants. 50. Immigrants by 
provinces. 57. Immigrants from foreign countries. 58. Immigration by religion. 59. Emigration. GO. Im- 
migration and tbo return of age. 01. Daily migration. G2. Natural population. 

The figures of birth-place regarding the whole Province and the two Cities are given in Imperial 
Tabic VI. 

Subsidiary Tabic I gives detail of birth-placo of immigrants by Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Tabic II gives a classification of emigrants, though their numbers by Natural Divisions arc 
not available. Details of migration between this provineo and contiguous provinces aro given in the first two 
subsidiary tables. 

Subsidiary Tabic III compares the figures of birth-placo for 1921 with thoso of 1931. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the details of migration between Delhi Provineo and other parts of India, 
the latter being grouped separately under two classes, British Territory and Federated States. 

4G. A reference to the General Schedule (see Appendix I to Chapter I) 
will show that the entry of birth-place in column 13 was one of the enquiries 
made at the census. If a person was born in India the district or state of 
birth was to be recorded, but in tabulation, for reasons of economy, the results 
were shown for provinces instead of by districts. In the case of persons born 
outside India, the country of birth was to be recorded. As a matter of fact a 
considerable number of persons, even educated Europeans, returned the names 
of counties or even parishes where they were born, and during the sorting 
a reference to other entries in the slips (such as mother-tongue) or occasionally 
to enumeration books cleared up the ambiguity regarding the country of birth. 

Birth-place statistics thus obtained furnish material for calculation of 
the “ Natural Population ” as indicated in the definition of this term. They 
also supply material for a study of migration. It is necessary here to define 
the diftorent types of migration. 

(1) Cnswd Migration . — Or the minor movements between adjacent 
villages. These affect the returns only when the villages in question happen 
to lie on opposite sides of the line which divides one district from another. In 
this type of migration females generally preponderate. It arises largely from 
the very common practice amongst Hindus of taking a wife from another 
village, and from the fact that young married women often go to their parents’ 
home for their first confinement*. 

(2) Temporary . — Due to journeys on business, visits to places of pilgrim- 
age and the like, and the temporary demand for labour when new roads and 
railways arc under construction. 

(3) Periodic . — Such as the annual migration which takes place in different 
tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of pastoral nomads, to 
which, particularly in respect of this Province, maybe added the annual migra- 
tion to hills, 

{■!) Semi-Penhaiicnf . — When the natives of one place reside and oarn 
their living in another, but retain their connection with their own honv^. where 
they leave their families and to which they return at more or less regular inter- 
vals and finally in their old age. 

(o) Penaannii. — t\e.. where overcrowding drives people a wav. **r the 
superior attractions of some other locality induce people to settle there. 


Rclerenci 

Statistics. 


General. 
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CHAPTER lit.— BIRTH-PUCE AND MIGRATION; 
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Another form of migration which is increasing is what may be called 
daily migration, which is the practice of living outside some large urban area 
and coming and going daily for business of one land or another. 

The census statistics do not distinguish between the different kinds of 
migration but certain aspects of the figures, if studied closely, give an indica- 
tion as to the extent of each kind of migration. An attempt will be made in 
this Chapter to discuss the various kinds of migration to and from the Province 
and to estimate the extent of each ' 

It will be useful to mention that all the persons born outside the Pro- 
vince are not foreigners, for they may include some of the real inhabitants of 
the Province, who were born outside it This Province is small in extent and 
casual migration as defined above must be considerable In addition to this a 
certain number of children would be born when their parents had periodically 
or semi-permanently migrated from the Province to other parts of the country. 
At the same time it is true that some of the foreigners, who come to the Province 
as periodic or semi-permanent visitors, may have children born while in resi- 
dence in this Province. The former though really belonging to the Province will 
appear in our statistics as immigrants, and the latter though in reality immi- 
grants will appear as natives of the Province and thus be included in the native- 
born population. The number of such foreigners will be set off, though only 
to a small extent, against the number of real inhabitants born outside and the 
figures of birth-place after such adjustment arc undoubtedly of great use in 
estimating the extent of the flow of population into or out of the Province. 

47 From the summary figures given in the margin it will be seen that of 

the totalpopula- 
tion enumerated 
in Delhi Province 
58 fi.7 per cent, 
were born within 
the Province, 

40 73 per cent, 
in the rest of 
India, 0 5 per 
tent, in other 
British Domi- 
nions, and 0'14 
per cent, in 
foreign < oun- 
tries. The Pro- 

vim i* h.v* the greatest proportion of foreign-bom than any other in India. 

4S In the last column of the summary given above is shown the number 
of females per 1,000 males of the total population bom inttic various units. It 
is evident that males preponderate in the population with a ' foreign " birth-place, 
the women being only 713 per 1,000 males as against 722 in the total population 
and 7.71 m the case of the province-bom population. IVe shall now try to 
estimate the extent of various kinds of immigrants to this Province and to its 
different units The sex proportion in different kinds of migration will bo 
noticed in due course. 

40 This kind of migration though of vital importance to the persons 
concerned is railed “ casual "because it is purely the result of a demarcation 


Enumerated in tho Pro- 
1 Tince Ataofate figures* 

1 iVoportJon prr I0 t 0CX) of : 
| total popnIatK>TU 
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: i i i 

2 3 4 

[ j 

j f | j 

' & 0 7 j 
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to l.pnn 
onlrnr. 
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Teul PopuUltoo 
I — -Horn in Delhi ' 
Frontier ’ 
II Horn el* where i 
in Intlu. 

•(1) BnU-hTYmtorj 

(II) M*t,w i 

( III ) ConUgnou, 


289,163 151.265 107,86* 4,073 

212,343 122,741 89 fW 3.337 

46,818 25^24 19.291 7311 

204.770 118,115 86.661 3.2 1*) 

3.1*2 8,400 742 50 


2,481 i 
1.610 

1.40S 
288 , 
1.362 ! 

12 ! 


•Jodi* O rupee lfi'il ha* been inelnded In British Territory , French »nil 1‘ortagtew 
Settlement* la St»tr» 

t Ur.*p«lfipd p*rt« of ronUnmt* ontardo fodi* Ii»tt Includ'd fn other 

foreign (ountrlcx. 



TEMPORARY AXD PERIODIC MIGRATION*. 


4H 


of administrative boundaries, and tbe migrants are quite unconscious of having 
done anything to deserve the epithet. 

There is a considerable immigration of this type in rural areas of this Province 

where the Hindu .Tat, 


Birth-place. 


1 


Within the Province 
Contiguous provinces 
Other part3 of India 
Foreign countries 


Atu: \ where f.numerateil 


Rural . 


Urban . 


Males. 

2 

Females 

3 

Males. Females. ! 

4 r> 1 

I Rnral. Urban. 
« 7 

85,809 

. 55,019 

129,375 

101,953 1 

052 

7SS 

13,902 

30,409 

104.213 

56,252 ! 

2. 1ST 

540 

1,202 

932 

31,949 

20,305 | 

775 

030 

005 

20 

2,443 

951 1 

43 

3 SO 


Number or 
FEMALES TER 

1,000 males. 


Gujjar nr Ahir as 
n rule takes a bride 
from outside his own 
village. The mar-, 
ginal table gives the 

number of males and 

females born in different localities outside tlie Province, and enumerated in its 
urban and rural areas, as well as the number of females per 1.000 males in 
each case. It will be seen that women preponderate among the immigrants 
from contiguous provinces to the rural areas, tbe proportion being 2.1 87 females 
to 1 ,000 males. The reason for this is not far to seek ; the wives taken from the 
neighbouring districts in the Punjab and tbe United Provinces swell the number 
of female immigrants. On the other hand, in urban areas the proportion of 
females to 1 ,000 males is no more than 540, indicating that many men, who come 
from contiguous provinces to urban areas of Delhi for trade or employment, 
do not bring their womenfolk with them. Evidently most of these female immi- 
grants to towns are wives of the permanent residents. The above table is also 


indicative of the much larger extent 


of immigration 


in the urban area, as 


compared to the rural. The number of females among immigrants seems to 
•vary inversely with the distance from which they come. 

50. Numerous immigrants from the Rajputana Agency are employed temporary 
as labourers in the building of the new Capital. There are nearly nine thousand 
persons including women and children living in a camp near Safdar Jang % 

.•I rtisn ns arid other tcorhnen engaged in Industry, and 
labourers unspecified and those engaged in transport. 
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Total labourers and 
artisans in Cities. .( 

50,870 

4 .ISO 

1 10,453 

2,884 

Ttajpntana Agency. . 

0,387 

095 

: 3,911 

1,978 

Funjab 

4,918 

201 

1 1,010 

no 

United Province* 

17.22S 

357 

i 2.110 

329 


the rest being scattered over various 
places in tbe two Cities, The marginal 
table gives tbe figures by birth-place 
of “ labourers unspecified ns well as 
those engaged in industry (mostly 
building) and transport (mostly of 
earth and building material), enumer- 
ated in the two Cities. The labourers 
from Rajputana and their dependants, 
who were enumerated in New Delhi City, can safely be put down as <% tem- 
porary immigrants to the Province. Those enumerated in the Old City 
together wjth the artisans and labourers, who came into the two Cities from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, are most probably periodic or semi- 
permanent immigrants. The number of oilier temporary immigrants such as 
tourists cannot be ascertained, but there is no doubt that in flic winter their 
number is at the maximum. 

51. There is a unique periodic migration to and from the Cities of this 
Province. An estimate of the amount of this migration was formed in Chapter I 
in the course of an attempt made to ascertain the normal summer and winter 
population of the two Cities. According to that estimate about .15,000 of the 
inhabitants of Delhi Municipality and 7,000 of the Civil Station migrate during 
the summer, while the number of annual migrant* from New Delhi Municipality 
is about 10,000. If in these figures are included a number of officers and mmi 


Periodic 
HJmiH m. 
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Semi- 
permanent 
Ml station. 


Permanent 

MlsnUon. 


of the New Cantonment and Fort, who go to the hills during the summer 
months, the summer migration of the Province may safely he put down as 
over 80,000 persons v 

52. A great proportion of the periodic migrants comes under the cate- 
gory of semi-permanent immigrants to the Province. The majority of officials 
employed in various Government departments belong to this class, and they 
spend the summer in Simla and the winter in Delhi fora considerable portion of 
their lives, and at the end of their service they return to the province of their 
hirth. When such persons are in Delhi, their families in many cases join them 
and also become semi-permanent immigrants. To the number of Government 
officials may be added the immigrants employed in big trading companies, rail- 
ways, banks, etc 

In the table in the margin are given the figures of persons employed 
Fenton* employ'd ,'n pm* Admitixtrryho*. r»ihc Fi>rr t , in various Government departments 

oipntrs, tnaitaiffrt and rltrt* rmptoysH in tm*.tport 

{include j!a,ivny, PoHs a *4 and businessmen, who from the \ery 

’ Delhi city Hew Delhi nature of the business seem to possess 

craTH-puce a more or less permanent occupation 

, | M *'r Fm * ,#s , ' , *’P Tem * ] ” and who have come from the different 

provinces of India. Most of these are' 
serai-permanent immigrants, though 
many belonging to the neighbouring 
provinces, such as the Punjab and the 

United Provinces, are likely to become 

permanent inhabitants and some have actually become so. To the^e figures 
are to be added dependants of those persons, and though the number of 
dependants was not ascertained according to the occupation of earners at this 
census we may safely assign 142 dependants to every 100 earners, which is the 
proportion borne by all the dependants to the total number of earners in the 
two Cities. Thus of the periodic migrants about 10,234 in Delhi City and 
II, ,985 in New Delhi City arc also semi-permanent residents. 


Total .. 

Foreign born 
Bmjral 

Punjab 

Unite*! Pnrrinoea 


33 The advantages possessed by the metropolis of India are respon- 
sible for attracting people from all parts of the world, anil some of those, who 
come in search of livelihood settle down permanently in the Cities. At this 
census an attempt was made to ascertain the number of persons, who were perma- 
nent residents of the Cities For the purposes of this enquiry all those residents 
were to be regarded as “ permanent,” who had made Delhi their home or in 
other words, who intended to stay there nil their lives even if they were living in 
rented houses, and even if they temporarily absented themselves from Delhi 


“ — rz Bom out- owing to service or other business. 

t->ra !««»■ 1 r n„inn- The figures obtained as a result of 

z -2 — , — — — - — this enquiry appear on the flyleaf 

i3»w sixral am.w to Table VI, and are rcprodiued 

' 3AM i * IJ.W3 in the margin nlong with the 
ioAjs' ha"?, •.£« statistics of birth-place It will 

‘ iwi 'xms, be seen that in both the Cities the 

- province-born are more numerous 

than the city-born and that the permanent residents exceed the province- 
born in Old Delhi, which shows that its permanent inhabitants include some 
persons born in rural areas and some, bom outside the Province. In the tas* 
of the Fort, New Delhi Municipality am! New Cantonment, the permanent 
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Birth-place. 

1 


Total Population 
I. — Born in the Province 
IT. — Bom in India beyond the Province 
(t) — Contiguous provinces 
(«) — Non-contiguous provinces 

III. — British Dominions 

IV. — Foreign countries . . 
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i 2 
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1011. 
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5 

.. 
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. m 

5.S03 

0,190 

6,385 

7,103 
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4.073 

3.738 

3,572 
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3.219 

2,800 

2 522 

2.055 

* m 

854 

S72 

l’o50 

745 

oo 

58 

25 

28 

u 

8 

18 
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residents are even less numerous tlian tlie city-born persons, who like tlie 
immigrants from other places seem to reside there as periodic visitors or semi- 
permanent immigrants. 

54. The proportion of the foreign -horn, enumerated at different censuses. 

is given in the 
m a r g i n. The 
figures of cen- 
s u s e s prior to 
1901 are not 
available. Those 

for 1901 and 

1911 relate to Delhi City only, and -not- to the Province ns the figures of birth- 
place for areas now included in it are not available. The figures of the 
province-born in this case relate to the former Delhi District. 

It is evident from the table that the province-born now form a smaller 
proportion of the total, and the immigrants from the rest of India as well as from 
the British Dominions and foreign countries are on the increase. This of course 
is due to the growing importance of the City, resulting in the increasing volume 
of immigration. 

55. Some idea of the extent of occupations, monopolised in the Cities 

by persons born outside 
the Province can be 
gathered from the figures 
given in the margin. 
The figures of occu- 
pations. followed by 
persons with a foreign 


Occuption. 
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cities, j 
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Immi- 
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Income from rent of land 
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Cultivators of all kinds . , 

7,037 ! 

OS 4 

0,053 

Agents and managers of landed estates, plan- 
ters. forest office ra and their clerks, rent’ 
collectors, etc. 

f 

430 

315 

91 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

1,853 

1.325 

528 

Babers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen 

393 

207 

186 

Fishing ami hunting 

124 

13 

111 

Extraction of minerals 

412 | 

151 

i 261 

Industries 

57,674 | 

10,457 

j 38,21 7 

Trnns|>ort 

18.653 j 

17,740 

913 

Trade 

31.050 ] 

9,608 

j 21,442 

Public Force 

6,615 i 

6.053 

1,562 

Public Administration 

6,910 i 

6,336 

604 

Arts and professions 

6,659 1 

2.972 

3,687 

Persons living on their income . . 

1,614 

664 

950 

Domestic service 

j 22,391 ; 

17.058 

5,333 

Contractor*, rlrrks, rn«lucrs, etc., otherwise 
unspecified 

! 7.476 

916 

6,50/1 

labourers unspecified 

! 9.773 

7,695 

2,078 

Beggar*. prostitutes, criminals and inmates of 
jails and asylums 

j 1,464 

on 

523 


Iation of the Cities have 
been taken from Impe- 
rial Table X. and fhose 
for the province-born 
have been obtained bv 
a process of subtraction. 

It will be seen that the foreign-born persons preponderate among most 
occupations, viz., income from the rent of land, transport, public force, 
public administration, domestic service, field labour, labourers unspecified! 
agents and managers of landed estates, and beggars and prostitutes, etc. 

Big landlords from all over the country visiting Delhi in winter swell 
the figures of immigrants. Agents and managers of land include the Revenue 
Department staff as well as forest officers and employees of Horticulture 
Department, and naturally include a large number of foreigners like the other 
branches of public administration. Among the cultivators of all kinds are 
included over TOO persons, enumerated at the time of the rcnMi- in their 
periodic camp as Reservists of the Army. These m en were peasant proprie- 
tors of villages from the neighbouring districts of the Punjab, and "cultivat- 
ing ownership was returned a « their principal 0 f livelihood. 


Increase in 
the Element 
of Foreigners. 


Occupitlons 
of ImmN 
grants. 
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Most of the field labourers, born outside the Province, follow a subsidiary occu- 
pation in their moments of leisure, and the majority of them are labourers engag- 
ed on building work, who have returned an occupation connected with agricul- 
ture in preference over then existing occupation in the City. Of these, 776 
came from the United Provinces, 279 from the Punjab and 222 from the 
Bajputana Agency. The preponderance of the foreign-born among those 
employed in Public Administration or Public Force is not surprising. Among 
the persons employed in Public Administration are 2,213 persons born in 
the Punjab, 1,832 in the United Provinces and 850 in Bengal. The excess 
of the foreign-born in “domestic service” is due to the unique attractions 
possessed by the capital City. A large number of these hail from the United 
Provinces (9,998), the Punjab (3,099) and Bajputana Agency (1,600), a 
considerable number being brought by the immigrants from tlie provinces 
of their birth » 


Itomljranti 
ty PTOTUWM 


The province-born population is chiefly engaged in industry, trade and 
learned professions. In the last-named it is only slightly in excess of the foreign- 
born The excess in various other unspecified occupations is noticeable 
There is also a considerable number' of cultivators, who are engaged probably 
in market-gardening in the suburbs of the City. On the whole the figures in the * 
table indicate that the persons with a foreign birth-place play a conspicuous 
part in the economic life of the Cities. 

56 In the margin is given the proportion, to the total population, 

of immigrants 
from each of the™ 


t 10.000 of 4af.il population [both trzet) of lie Pronnce. 


UrnteJ Provinces 
Punjab 

HsjpnUns Agency 
Benjtml 
Bombay 
Msdrss 


E ENUMERATED, 


1,826 1,131 602 1,579 1,027- 552 217 

1.303 723 670 943 611 332 450 

5S1 350 231 553 335 218 28 


Bubal. maj or provinces 

* i to this Province 
5 £ ns well ns to 

0 10 urban and rural 

107 no areas separately. 
"d *i3 It will be seen 
} )* that the United 

•• Provinces is the 


largest contributor The Punjab comes next, and the proportion of 
immigrants from it to rural areas exceeds even that of the United 
Provinces, especially in respect of women. The Presidencies send emigrants 
only to the Cities The Bajputana .Agency, which supplies many labourers, 
also sends most of them to urban areas. 


lamlrriulj 
Irum Portion 
Cmtriti. 


I 


Grtwt UnUjtj 
Kurcw* 

A*l* beyond i rvlu 


3,107 *343 722 2.53/1 l t *20 710 37! OT 


H 57. In the 
■3 margin is given 
® the absolute 
— number of per- 
• sons born in 


« M3 i mi rji so.* loo 35 is i7 various foreiim 

’* 1 '* - W 17 38 . ° 

1 17 6 •>. n a ii countries and 

enumerated in the Province and its urban and rural areas separately, 
t nil bo seen that Great Britain contributes the largest number of fmrai* 
grants, the bulk of whom has been enumerated in urban areas, and but /ora 
mi Italy camp near Tughlakabad their number in mral areas would have been 
th ^ 0 ^ rom tho rest of Europe are \ cry few indeed, nhfle 

mrnt of America Las contributed twice ns many more women than men. 



IMMIGRATION BY RELIGION. 
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58. Figures of immigrants for 1921 are not available by religion, bonce immigration 
no comparison is possible with those obtained at the present census. The latter, 
however, are being reproduced below for their general interest and for their 
possible utility in the future. 
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oO. The figures of emi- Emigration, 
grants from this Province, enu- 
merated in other provinces 
and countries, arc shown in the 
margin. It lias to be borne in 


permanent visitors and merely 
happened to he born in this 
Province. This circumstance 


the number of “ emigrants M to the Punjab and the United Provinces ; 
especially the latter. In the case of the Punjab and to a lesser extent the 
United Provinces, we find that there is an excess of female emigrants over 
the male, obviously resulting from the casual migration. It has already been 
noticed that there was a similar excess of female immigrants to this Province 
due to the same cause. 

00. The age distribution, vital statistics and numerous other matters 
relating to this Province are considerably affected by migration, whatever its 
type. The effect of migration in its different aspect has been dealt with in 
various other Chapters, and here we will examine its peculiarity as a cause 
affecting the age constitution of the Province. The ages of immigrants to the 
Cities were sorted directly into age groups 0 — l, r >. 10 — 10. and U and over, 

and they have h«*cu Mihu;n ted from the 
total population of the Cities agtd O-.jr,, 
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of 10,000 of each class is given. The results clearly show that persons aged 
15 — 40 predominate among the immigrants, a fact which is responsible for 
raising the proportion of persons in this age-period in the case of the total 
population of the Cities. The number of children helow 15 and persons over 
40 is comparatively vezy small among the immigrants, and has brought ' 
down the proportion of persons in these age-periods. 

61. There is a certain number of persons who reside in Shahdara but 
travel daily to Delhi and back for work or business. Figures for the whole 
of the last decade are not available, but the Kailway authorities have supplied 
figures of persons, who travelled by rail between the two stations during the 
three years 1929 — 31. There must of course be many, who travelled by road, 
hut in view of the special concessions allowed 
by the Railway to such travellers they may 
be accepted as forming the bulk of daily 
migrants The figures in the margin show 
the yearly number of passengers of all classes travelling each way. They how- _ 
ever include passengers who are not daily travellers. The number of 
persons, using lorries or tongas for their trips, must also he considerable, and 
a total daily migration oil ,500 persons from Shahdara and its neighbourhood 
to Delhi, by rail and road, seems to be a safe estimate. 

HmtoriI 62. Before closing the Chapter we shall discuss the Natural Population * 

population. * 0 £ tiie p rov i nce | n Section 2 of Chapter I this term was defined and it was 
explained that in a province like Delhi where migration plays such an import- 
ant part the determination of Natural Population had no more than an academic _ 
value The birth and death rates, which ultimately determine the natural 

— population, are not governed by the local 

Person* M»i<* Femat«. or other peculiarities of environment 

839,536 389,^97 i69,7i» a , a ver y considerable proportion of the 

69.43(5 31,243 37.841 J * * . 

263, i ss 154,313 ios.873 population does not stay in the Province 

443.494 248,779 193.713 f * „ , ... _ , . . 

— long enough to he appreciably affected by 

rn* number tfftmaita i.wio mate* these influences. We quote the figures in 

Natural population ..797 . 1 ° 

Actual population . the margin for what they are worth. 

Tho sex proportion among Natural Population is greater than in the 
Actual Population, which is affected by migration to a large extent. Tho 
proportion of female births to 1 ,000 male births for the last decade is 921 for the 
Province and 892 for the rural arcus, which are comparatively free from migra- " 
tion It must be said that even in rural areas conditions ha\e considerably 
changed owing to the big urbanisation which has been taking place since New 
Delhi came into existence 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


Immigration (actual Ggures in thousands). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 

Migration between natural divisions (actual figures in thousands) compared with 1921. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Migration between the Delhi Province and other parti of India. 


Note . — Thu table M divvied into three parte. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AGE. 

f>3. Nature of enquiry. G4. The present instractions. G5. Nature of age-returns. 66. Methods 
of removing defects in ago statistics. 67. Effect of migration on ago-returns. G$. Age distribution by 
box, GO. Sex proportion at different ages. 70. Comparison to age distribution of other countries. 71. Ago 
distribution by religion. 72. Age groups of immigrants by religion. 73. Mean age. 

Absolute figures of ago distribution by sex and religion for the Province and tho two Cities separately aro 
given in Imperial Table VII and those for selected castes in Imperial Table VHT. 

Subsidiary Table I shows the ago distribution of 10,000 of each sex in tho Provinco and each Natural 
Division for the two censuses of 1931 and 1921. 

Subsidiary Tablo II gives tho samo information for main religions together with mean ago of each sex. 

Subsidiary Table III gives tho ago distribution of 1,000 of each sex for certain castes* 

Subsidiary Table IV gives tho proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to thoso aged 14 — 43 
for certain castes ; also of married females aged 14 — 43 per 100 females of all ages. 

Subsidiary Table V gives for the last two censuses tho proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 
•00 to thoso aged 15 — 10, also of married females aged 15 — 10 per 100 females for main religions in tho Province 
and its Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Tablo VI shows tho perccntago of variation in tho population at certain age-periods. 

Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII give tho reported birth-rate and death-rate, respectively, by sox and 
Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives tho death-rate by ago-periods and eox for each year of tho decado per millc 
of tlio population living at the same ago according to tho census of 1921. 

Subsidiary Table X gives tho actual number of deaths b}' main diseases for each year of the decade, as 
well as the ratio of deaths per millc of each eox for the Province, Cities and the rest of the Province. 

Subsidiary Tablo XI shows tho births and deaths einco 1921, giving the ratio of female births and deaths 
to male births and deaths, respectively. 

G3. The instructions to enumerators for filling up the column of age 
were as follows : — 

“ Age is to he calculated as it will he on the 2Gth February 1931. Six 
months or more will count as a year, and less than six months will he omitted 
from calculation. For example, a person 20 years and 7 months old will 
he returned as 21, and another, aged 20 years and 5 months, will he put down as 
20. For infants less than G months old, the entry in this column should he 
4 infant,’ and for those more than six months or less than IS months old enter 
the age as 1 year. Where the age given is obviously absurd, the enumerator 
should use his discretion and record what appears to him to he the real age.” 

64. The only difference between the present instructions and those issued at 
nil hut one of the past censuses was that on thepresentoccasionage wastohe re- 
eorded according to the nearest birthday as opposed toage according to last birth- 
day or the number of years completed. The object underlying this change was 
to introduce uniformity into the returns, for it was realized from past experience 
that a great majority of the people actually returned age according to the 
nearest birthday, even if the instructions were to return the completed number 
of years or the age according to next birthday. 

05. It maybe remarked that no census return, except that of infirmities, 
is so far removed from actual facts as the entries about age. The persons 
■enumerated are mainly responsible for the inaccuracies which are either wilful 
or unintentional. To the former category belongs tho world-wide practice of 
returning a lower age obtaining among unmarried women and to a smaller 
-extent among elderly bachelors or widowers. When a young girl gets married, 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


Nature of 
Enquiry. 


The Present 
Instructions. 


Nature cf 
Ape-returns. 
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and particularly when she has borne children, there is a marked tendency for her 
to overstate her age. Similarly elderly people of both sexes are prone to over- 
state their age with a view to claim the respect due to grey hair. Those who 
become prematurely old owing to illness would also return a higher age. The 
ages of young children are also incorrectly stated, though the error varies in 
comparatively smaller range ; if a boy is robust he is given out as a year or two 
older than he actually is, and if sickly and of stunted growth, the parents 
are reluctant to give his real age The other kind of inaccuracies, which 
may be termed unintentional, is due to real ignorance about age, and the extent 
to which these exist, particularly in the rural area, is simply staggering. A con- 
siderable number of persons past the middle age are not sure of their ages up to 
anything within ten years, and often return it as 40 or 50, 60 or 70 and so on. 
In addition to a preference for years ending in zeros or fives, the people have a 
partiality for even numbers Thus there are very many more people who return 
their age as 12 than those who return it as 11 or 13. 


The diagram below illustrates the numerical strength of the people at 
various ages according to actual returns. The figures for this diagram have 



been obtained br the sorting of 100,000 actual returns of each sex in the 
Sonepat Tuhsil of the Rohtak District m the Punjab, which adjoins this Pro- 
vim e Rich vertical column represents the number of persons out of 100,000, 
w ho returned the particular age Xo such sorting was done for this Province 
as its age distribution is greatly affected by migration, but the result of the 
Soncpat figure-* would he very similar to what may be expected in the Delhi 
rural area In the Cities the number of persons at ages 30 and 40 would 
be still greater 

The man urai its regarding the return of age are not peculiar to this 
country. The age statistics of other countries too suffer from similar defects. 
Even m an enlightened country like England in 1021 “ the age returns were 
not free from error ’** The only difference is that the sources of error are 
different , then* the age most in preference appears to be the legal age of maturity, 
i f , 21, but even numbers are preferred to the odd and there is plumping on 
ages 30, 40. 50 and CO, as in this Province though to u lesser extent. 

• O-rvrml Irnw UrfOft of 1 Hflltnl »ry! V *><-, 1 9-1. p. 7 i. 
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66. Even in England where the sorting work is done by machines and the 
population can be distributed into annual age-periods, it is considered safer and 
simpler to study the figures by grouping them into quinary age-periods. By 
this method the defect of preference for even numbers is entirely removed while 
plumping on ages ending in zero and five also disappears to a large extent. 
This method was the one in vogue in India at all past censuses. It however 
succeeded only partially in eliminating the error, and the effect of plumping on 
ages ending in zero was still visible if an age curve was drawn and resulted in 
peaks at ages, which are multiples of ten, with depressions on either side. 
This will be evident from the diagram below, in which appears the 1921 age 
curve of the population along with the 1931 curve prepared by the new 
method. 

At this census the actual returns of age were not sorted directly into 
quinary groups, but were first sorted into ternary and septenary groups and 
then smoothed. An example will elucidate the procedure. For instance, the 
actual ages returned between 7 to 23 years were first sorted into groups 7 — 13, 
14 — xo, 17 — 23 ; half the number in group 14 — 16 with half that in group 7 — 13 
was computed to indicate the' number aged over 10 and under 15 ; one-half of 
group 14 — 16 with one-half of group 17 — -23 formed the age-group 15 — 20. Other 
quinquennial ages above 20 were compiled similarly. A different method was 
adopted for ages below 5 as these were tabulated for each year of age separately. 
The age distribution at this and the last census is shown in the diagram below. 



It. can be seen at a glance that the present method is a great improvement over 
the old one, as indicated by the smoother curve for 1931. A further smoothing 
of age distribution is possible by mathematical formula! or drawing of free-hand 
curves but the danger arising from such methods is that an attempt to 
remove the abnormalities due to incorrect age returns might result in the 
disappearance of the. genuine “ sears " on the population, caused by famim-s 
or epidemics, or what in other words is a thing that really matters in 
smh enrves. The curve in tin- above diagram is eloquent eunuch 
regarding the improvement achieved by tin* MiioothiiU! of age return-, 
but another illustration may he given with advantage. In tin- 
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Ago- group. 


margin have been given the total 1921 figures 

| 3L for this Province of persons aged 0 — 4 and 
5—9 (the age-groups then adopted) and the 
alias corresponding figures 0—5 and 5—10 for the 

present census. The persons aged 5—9 in 1921 

were more than those aged 0 — 4, and similar was the case with the figures for 
the Punjab Province. This fact was enough in Mr. Jacob’s opinion* to 
vouch for the inaccuracy of census figures by about 1 per cent. As a matter 
of fact this result was attributable to the wrong return of age and its consequent 
wrong grouping, arising from the sorting of the figures directly into the age- 
groups mentioned above. Mr Jacob, however, actually Bet down and discussed 
at length four factors which might have been responsible for the result. 
These were . — 


(1) An excess of immigrants who in March 1921 would be between the 
ages of 5 and 9, or an excess of emigrants who would in March 1 921 
be of the ages 0 — 4. 

(2) A great excess in the number of births in the years 1911 — 14 as 
compared with the births in the years 1915 — 20. 

(3) A differential death-rate adversely affecting the children horn in 
the quinquennium 1915 — 20. 

(4) The transfer of children from the 0 — 4 age-group to the 5 — 9 age- 

group by mis-statement or mis-classification. 

Mr Jacob refuted all these four factors as indeed the first three had only 
to be stated to be disbelieved, and was led to the conclusion that the error was 
due to the omission at the census of children below the age of 5, though why 
the children below 5 should be omitted in particular is not very clear. As a 
matter of fact the defect was due to the inclusion of all children returned at 
the preferential ages, 5, G and 8 in the age-group 5 — 9, while some of them were 
obviously younger and should have been included in ages of 0 — 4. An examina- 
tion of the smoothed figures of 1931, however, in which the number of children 
aged 0 — 5 is greater than those aged 5 — 10, will show that the discrepancy 
between the number of persons in the two age-periods was neither due to an 
error in the census returns nor to the registration of births, hut solely due to 
an uncorrected inaccuracy in the returns of age. 
xffwt Of 07. It may be remarked that there is a large number of persons in this 

At^Rer^nt Province, who areimmigrants from other places. Most of these immigrants live 
in Cities as was observed in the last Chapter where we noticed the effect that tlic 
presence of such a large number of immigrants had on the age distribution of 
the population The net result of these observations was that the population 
comprised a much higher proportion of persons in ages 1 5—40 and a comparatively 
small number of really aged persons and children. This has to he borne in mind 
when any comparison is made between the age distribution of this Province 
and that of any other province or country. - . 


Ti>nj»b CtMiii lUport, 1911, f»r» 61, p 1«. 



AGE DISTRIBUTION BY SEX. 



each sex for the Province and its rural and urban areas. The big lmmp in the 
curve for the urban male population is attributable to immigration. The distance 
between the male and female curves indicates the disparity in the sex figures, 
while the smaller hump in the female curve points to the lesser extent of female 
immigration. 


Age Distribu- 
tion by Sex. 
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toFwporUon 09. As already remarked, females in this Province are in great defect consti- . 
Ace*. tilting as they do only 722 per tnille of the total population. The causes of this 

small proportion 
will be dealt 
with in the 
Chapter on sex. 
The marginal 
diagram, how- 
ever, shows the 
numhpr of fe- 
males in differ- 
ent age-periods 
per 1,000 males 
at the same age- 
period for tlie 
Province as well 
as its urban and 
rural areas se- 
parately. The 
proportion lof 
women is highest 
in youngest and 
oldest ages and 
small in the 
middle ages, ob- 
viously due to the preponderance of male immigrants at those ages. The pro- 
portion of females in the rural area, where immigration is comparatively 
small, is at all ages considerably higher. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 


Compirtjon to 
Af* Dlltrtbu- 
Eoa ol Othtr 
Com We*. 


70. It is generally believed that the span of human life in tropical countries 
is comparatively shorter. Though this Province is situated outside the tropics, 
it is sufficiently close to them to be influenced by the peculiar climatic conditions. 
Moreover, it is situated in the interior of a large continent, and has none of the 
features which the latitude was capable of conferring on a locality near the 
sea-shore. In so far 03 the geographical position affects age-distribution, a 



comparison of 
the age distri- 
bution of this 
Province with 
the latest 
available figures 
of England and 
Wales may lie 
of some interest. 
The graph in the 
margin shows 
that in England 
and Wales the 
proportion of 
persons at older 
ages is much 
higher than in 
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tins Province, which possesses a much higher proportion of children. The English 
curve is, moreover, not so steep, showing a comparatively smaller death-rate 
and longer expectation of life. 


71 . We may now illustrate the provincial age distribution by mam religions. Age Distrito- 
J L m, j- - tionbyRcIi- 

1 he diagram m gion. 



the margin shows 
the age distribu- 
tion of every 
10,000 Hindus 
and Muslims by 
sex. As was to 
be expected from 
what we observ- 
ed in the last 
paragraph the 
proportion of fe- 
males is highest 
in both religions 
at ages below 
10. This is due 
both to a higher 
survival rate 
among female 
children and to a 
smaller propor- 
tion of females 
in both religions 
at other ages. 
Among males 
the proportion of 
adults is high 
and of the young 
and the old low. 
On the whole it 


may be said that 


the age distribution of Hindus and Muslims is alike in its main characteristics. 
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ly Religion. 

Religion. 

1 

0 — 15 1 

16—10 

3 

41 & 

4 * 


Hindu 

.. 314 1 


m 


Muslim 

. 151 

369 

88 


Sikh 

13 

35 

6 


Christian. 

' 16 

46 

17 


and age are given in the margin. It is apparent that 
among imm igrants of all the religions children and 
old persons are comparatively few. 

73. Having discussed some of the aspects of the 
age distribution we might now take up the much 
misunderstood question of “ mean age.” The mean age of a population is the 
average age of an individual, or in other words it is the age for a locality 
where the number of persons who have not attained it and of those who have 
passed it is equal. It does not indicate the average expectation of life, which 
only the Actuarial Report will determine. In a “ progressive” population with 
a larger proportion of children of young ages — as is generally the characteristic 
of the Indian population — the mean age is apt to be very low. Moreover, there 
are as already remarked numerous errors in the return of age. It is, however, 
more than likely that these errors are constant from census to census and cease 
to be important if the population is divided intotwo age-periods, as done by the 
mean age, for the various forces operating in opposite directions would consider- 
ably counterbalance each other. Thus the mean age of the population will on 
a comparison with that in the past show whether the average life lias become 
longer or shorter, or whether the proportion of children has risen or fallen. 

j fwi ^ In the margin is given 

the mean age for the 

t Iasi. j 19-M. Province for the last 

two censuses. It is 
highest among Chris- 
tians, who claim the 
largest proportion of 
immigrants, and lowest 
among Muslims, who 


Person-, i Male*. Females Persons. JIales. 


All Rrnctosa 
Hindu 
Muslim 

Christian 


have the least proportion of immigrants. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in the Province and each Natural Division. 

(Based on Imperial Table Til). 
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Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each main Religion. 
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subsidiary table in. 

Age distribution of 1,000 ot each Sex in certain castes. 


(Based on Imperial Table VIII), 


Castes. 

1 

| * DELHI. 

Mares — Number pet 

mUlt Agbd 

Females — Number per nujle Aged 

2 

J 

3 

*. 14—10 

J 

• 5 

J 

4 d 

7 

1 

8 

’ 7 

9 

7 

10 

1 

11 

J 

12 

44 

And 

13 

1 

ACOARU AL 

(Hindu) 

137 

135 

65 

145 

353 

165 

193 

153 

no 

138 

305 


-* 


( 7am) 

109 

147 

74 

120 

312 

178 

170 

165 

81 

135 

287 

JG2 

3 

Ahib 

(Hindu) 

162 

149 

72 

144 

331 

142 

207 

159 

69 

111 

290 

134 
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217 

174 

174 

217 

44 


111 



056 

333 

5. 
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120 

123 

71 

158 

377 
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140 

07 

155 

302 

139 

« 
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106 

78 

132 

330 

119 

215 

154 

85 

148 

298 

100 

7 


(Ad Dhanni) 

134 

130 

57 

116 

374 

159 
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135 

98 

176 

337 

83 
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217 

179 

65 

119 

292 

128 

220 
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140 
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105 
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193 
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G7 

137 

320 

115 
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71 
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283 

92 

10 
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155 

57 

139 

397 
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64 

129 

333 

82 

11 
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82 

109 
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99 

118 
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134 
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337 
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209 

139 

77 
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2W 

67 

135 

291 

153 

218 

161 

88 

140 


106 

It 

Dhobi 
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167 

C2 

128 

351 

121 

239 

150 

04 

146 
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107 

13 
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135 

78 
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312 
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70 
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99 
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76 

144 

330 
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73 
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315 

65 
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81 

127 

294 

153 

197 
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81 

127 

273 

140 

19 
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81 

195 

134 

66 

203 
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SO 

HO 
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138 

62 
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342 

112 
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77 

117 

-78 

138 

21 
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(Hindu) 

125 

116 

66 
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125 
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69 

155 
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145 
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151 

356 

120 
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91 

153 
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113 

23 
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134 

57 
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352 

156 

213 

169 

66 

134 

328 

•90 

21 
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162 

63 

128 

334 

132 

221 

194 

64 

132 

281 

10s 

25 

Kn ATTIC 


150 

133 

08 

151 

393 

102 

224 

136 

95 

108 

292 

85 

?6 

Kratri 


153 

148 

61 

147 

356 

135 

209 

153 

67 

1(2 

302 

127 

27 


(Sikh) 

171 

127 

06 

218 

318 

70 

260 

182 

72 

199 

S32 

55 
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(Hindu) 
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155 

78 

127 

325 

III 

213 

154 

76 

148 

289 

122 

20 
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167 
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74 

55 

370 

107 

237 

263 

20 


312 

132 

30 

Mau 

(Hindu) 

124 
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67 

176 

373 

139 

JS5 

135 

76 
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.123 

134 

31 
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(Muslim) ' 

163 

155 

G5 

159 

310 

119 

231 

161 
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140 
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32 
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151 

69 

128 

320 

160 

221 
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61 

132 
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73 
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137 
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87 
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115 
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56 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of Children under 14 and of Persons over 43 to those aged 14 — 43 in certain 
castes ; also of married females aged 14 — 43 per 100 females. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Proportion of Children under 10 and of Persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 in certain 
religions; also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 
Variation in Population at certain age-periods. 

Variatiok teh cist xs PoectATtojc {lsciti.se 4 ( Dicexm — 

on. Period- ; j 

All Agf-3. f 0 — 10 . j 10—15 I 13 — 10 40—60 [ 60 and OTfr 


fielhi Province 
Cl ties 

Best of the Province 


+34 8 +47 2 +361 

+56 5 +61-0 I +48 1 

+72 +56 2 +12-0 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Reported birth-rate by Sex and Natural Divisions > 
Number 0 / births yer 1,000 0 / (ota/ annual popnlaCton.* 


Delhi 1 
rsotisn 

Ceties 

l Best o» . 

PeovibcE. 

| ! 1 1 
2 1 1 1 

£ 1 

| 1 

1 * 8 j 

1 1 : 

| ft 7 i 

f 9 9 

1 2P4 19 9 

1 21-6 1+4 

21*2 , 19 2 
.1 20+ . 18 3 

21-0 199 

2+3 192 

2+1 185 

29-0 18 2 

19+ 176 

22 8 2+0 

I 23 3 21*0 

24 3 210 

23-3 20 8 

1 22-0 2+2 


Nora. — The record of births end deaths is 
White csd cats ting the birth-rates 

* The population u assumed to here increase 


9 9 21-0 13 9 22 8 2+0 1926 .. ISO. 18 1 18 8 18 5 1+1 174 

9 9 2+3 19 2 23 3 21-0 1927 .. IS T 1 16 9 18-0 16 9 2+0 17*1 

+4 2+1 185 24 3 21 0 1928 .. 21*7 19*6 2+4 1S6 24 3 1 21 7 

9 2 20-0 18 2 23-3 20 8 1929 * 2+6. 19 3 1+7 18 7 22 5.2+3 

85 19-0 17 6 22-0 2+2 1930 .1 2+7 1 19 2 2+1 ISO 22 1 | 1+9 

births and deaths is not available for the Fort and hence its population has been excluded 
med to hare increased in G P between the years 1921 — 31. 

subsidiary table VIII. 

Repotted death-rate by Sex and Natural Divisions. 

Number of deaths per 1,000 of total annual population * 


38 8 36 5 3S-+ 4+0 1 3+3 31-6 ! 

21*9 29 1 2+3 29 9 I 24-9 27 9 

32 3 43 4 2+8 42 4 37 3 44 8 

27 8 37 5 2+8 3+6 41 7 49 J 

344 31 7 19 8 29 1 33 8 37 7 1 


e|| 31 7 19 S 28 1 33 8 37 7 1030 • 23-0 3"-« 

NOTE.— The record of births and deathi Is not available for lb- Fort hence Its populat 
calculating the death-rates. . 

* popnUtion xm »**umrd to bar* nacre* *‘tl nC 1 b*t*cct» thr }-<■**» 31 

subsidiary table ix. 

Reported dealh-rate by Sex and A ge during Ihe decade per mill# 
same age according to the Census of 1921. 

Dr lb i Paovncx. 

iTtaaet ; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each Sex. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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SEX. 

r, ... 74 . P* n ' ra ’ P Seiproportjottfct birth. 76. HueoJiartytt birth. 77 Neglect of female. 78. 
Death-rate by eei and age 79. Sox ratio m natural population. 80. Comparison wjth otier prorineee 
and countries 81. Sex proportion by religion. 82 Sex proportion by caste. 

All the Imperial Tables give the detail of absolute figures for each sex separately. 

The derivative reeulta deduced from the Imperial Tables are shown In four Subsidiary Tables reproduced 
in the text In addition to these, there are two Subsidiary Tables (dealing with vital atatistics) given at the end 
of this Chapter 

Subsidiary Table V gives for the Province the actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 
and year amce 1911 and it give? also the ratio of female to male births as well a* the proportion of female to- 
male death* for the same periods 

Subsidiary Table VI gives for the Trormco and its ^Tafaral Uivisioos the actual number of deaths for each 
aex at different ages, for each year of the decade 1921^-30* with the average number of female deaths per !,«*► 
male deaths 

74. Of the 636.246 persons enumerated in the Province there are 369,497 
males and 266,749 females, or an excess of 102,748 among males. The propor- 
tion of females per 1,000 males is 722 as against 733 in 1921, the decline being 
due to the increasing male immigration in recent times In the last decade 
males have increased by 87,720 or 31 per cent, and females by 60,074 or 29 
per ( ent 

The proportion of females per 1,000 males, enumerated in the Province at 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Ct!)enl propfrtJcn cl the sues by JccaliUw. fill censuses since 1881, 

is given m the margin 
as well as the separate 
detail for urban and 
rural areas. It is ap- 
parent that the propor- 
tion of females in the 

Province has been falling during the last five decades, the rate of decline having 
become more pronounced since 1911. The small proportion at the 1911 
census was partly attributable to the plague, ^vhich prevailed during the decade 
preceding 1911 and was particularly fatal m the case of persons leading 
an indoor life, and partly to the presence in the city of a large number of 
males in connection with the preparation for the Coronation Darbar, For the 
failin'* proportion at subsequent censuses the reasons are not far to seek. Delhi 
became the capital of the Indian Empire soon after the 1911 census and its 
growing importance lias attracted numerous immigrants, particularly Labourers, 
businessmen, students and officials of the various Government Departments, 
The sex proportion in the rural area, though also on the decline, is about equal 
to the proportion obtaining in the adjoining districts of the Punjab and the 
United Provini es, as will be seen from tlie table 
in the margin. The main cause of the disparity 
of the sexes has been indicated and its effect 
was fully discussed in Chapter III. We can now 
take up some of the other causes responsible for 
the lowering of the proportion of females, 
stx proper 76. It is w ell-known that more males ore bom than females. According 

doa it Btrtb. to thprcco „| of iurths about 10,000 fewer girls were bom in the Province 
during the lost decade, the defect in the rural area being 4,SS2 and in the urban 
4,301 T The proportion of female births to male births in the two areas thus 
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Province. 


comes to 892 and 938 per 1 ,000 male births, respectively. The yearly figures 

Birth* in Delhi Province, Cilic t and the rcM of the Province. (){ birtll S during 

j ^ “S S™ the decade are 

■ <Ti~j i tss j !il given in the 

ill _ I P. if-^. margin, the sex 

5 l| | jail', proportion be- 

Ycar. j is “if I s isi o: . S in" also shown. 
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7G. Masculinity 

Particulars. j 

dumber uf ci\«rs examined 

‘Number of females first born . . ^ 

Number of males first bom • 
Number of females first bom j 
per 1,000 males first born • J 


at the 

time of t 

Hindu. 

Muslim. 
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820 
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marginal table, compiled from the 
figures of the special enquiry, 
referred to at length in the next 
Chapter, showing the number of 
males and females first born. 
The proportion of the males first 
born is higher in both cases than 
the proportion observed among 
tbo. total births. 


at Birth. 


77, The table in the margin, gives the number of females per }, 000 males 
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at different ages and the graph below 
in which two additional curves for the 
Natural Divisions are inserted, illus- 
trates the same. In the nge-period 
0 — 5 the proportion of females per 
1,000 males is 072 as against 920, 
their proportion at birth (falcon from 
the table in paragraph 7/5). This 
may be due cither to some defect in 
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of the Public Health Department, which are embodied in Subsidiary Table 
IX of Chapter IV, lend support to the latter circumstance being the main 
cause. The proportion in the nest quinquennial age-period 5 — 10 falls to 840 
females per 1,000 males as opposed to 915 per 1 ,000 at the time of birth, indicat- 
ing that girls in this age-period die in larger numbers than boys. The pro- 
portion of females goes on declining in all the higher groups till the minimum 
figure of 581 is reached in ages 35 — 40. The fact that there is a large amount 
of immigration resulting in the swelling of the figures of males in these ages robs 
the proportion of much of its value. The curve for the rural area, which is 
unaffected by male immigration shows a comparatively higher proportion of, 
females at all ages, though it goes on diminishing with age showing that through- 
out life the death-rate among the women of this Province is higher than among 
men. The figures of births and deaths in the rural area are not available for 
the years prior to 1921, and so the subject cannot be discussed further. 

Dtith-rate bj 78. The number of deaths by sex and age for tbe last ten years is given 

SM*nd At# 1Q g u bsidiaiy Table VI at the end of this Chapter. If we calculate the death- 
rate for both sexes from tbe 1921 figures of population we find that the average 


| Average inlA-n/! per 
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Age 1951-30 
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Under 1 .. 271 241 
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death-rates for males and females at different 
ages are as given in the margin. These figures 
also point to the conclusion that the deatli-rate 
is comparatively higher among boys below 5* 
especially those below one year, and that a little 
later in life the rate of female mortality rises, 
and m the age-period 10 — 15 it is nearly 50 per 
cent, greater than among males and in the 
age-periods 15 — 20 and 20 — 30 it is exactly 
double. In ages after 30 the rate improves 


but is still considerably higher than among males. No w onder then that 


males arc in excess in the total population, as the rate of mortality alone would 


emsa a. disparity. 

s«i B»uo in 79- The sex proportion in the Natural Population of the Province, * e , 

Utica! 1 PoF1 ’ excluding immigrants and including emigrants, comes to 793 'females per 1 ,000 
malesas against 7SSprr»u7/ein 1921. These proportions are considerably higher 
than for the actual population. Such figures arc not available for the Cities 
and the rest of the Province separately, as the number of emigrants from each 
is not known separately. Kven as it is all those with a foreign birth-place 
enumerated in the Province and all those with Delhi Province as their birth-place 
enumerated outside it are being treated as migrants, though in a Province like 
Delhi many of them may not be migrants in tbe real sense. 


compirhon 80. It is appropriate at this stage to refer to the sex proportion obtain- 

•Kh othtr j Q<T j n gome of the other provinces of India and certain foreign countries The 

figures in the margin will serve 
this purpo^. The foreign 
countries with the exception 
of Japan, the United States of 
America and Australia have a 
preponderance of females in 
the population. In India, 

iuir .uMir«T ■ ?'« j! Madras is the only Province 

which con stand a fair conqiarison with them. The population of Delhi Province- 
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is mostly urban and this fact accounts for the abnormally low proportion of 
females to males. 

81. The proportion of females to every 1,000 males in the actual popu- 
lation of each religion and at different age-periods for the Cities and the rest Kenton, 
of the Province is given in Subsidiary Table II below. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at difTeront age-periods by religion and Natural Divisions. 
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The Sikhs being mostly immigrants stand lowest, while Jains have the 
highest proportion of females in the rural as well as in the urban area. Muslims 
•and Christians come next, and in their case the proportion of females is higher 
in the rural than in the urban area, being of course due to a large amount of male 
emigration from the rural area. In the case of Hindus the rural proportion is 
practically the same as among Muslims, but in the urban area it is considerably 
lower, indicating that there are more immigrants among Hindus. Por the 
different proportion of sexes at this and the last census at different ages reference 
may be made to Subsidiary Table III below, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Humber offcmales per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions at each of the last two censuses. 
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82. Just as the sex proportion varies in different localities, so it does in 
the case of each caste or tribe. Subsidiary Table IV below shows the number of 
females per 1,000 males for selected castes and tribes and for each reUgion to 
which they belong, at different age-periods. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Number of females per 1,000 males for eerfcrfn selected Castes and Tribes. 
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The proportion of females among Aggarwals, especially Jain Aggarwals, 
is about the highest It is fairly high among Bhangis (Chuhras), Chnmars, 
Dhanaks, Kumhar and Hindu Jats, in other words among the indigenous castes 
The proportion of females among castes haring many immigrants such as 
Biwaria, Brahman, Nai, Muslim Gujjar or Rajput, and artisans such as Tarkhan, 
is comparatively very small In nil the castes on the whole the proportion is 
highest in younger ages, smaller in ages of child-bearing with some improvement 
in ages above 44. The preference among females for ages 14 — 10 would also 
seem to be indicated by the large number of cases in which the proportion is over 
1,000 15 this age-period— 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 
1911—1920 and 1921—1930. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 


8V Introductory. 8). Aso at marriaco. 85. A-o of marriage by roli-ion. SO. Special enquiry 
• . f,r';K.v K7 Pronortion of sterility. 88. Size ol family correlated to n;o of mio at mama-c. 
SO Sizo ofVamily corroLted ro the d«»u£, of marria S c. 90. Married. 01. Tho widovrod. 92. Propor- 
tion of widows among important castes. 

Imperial Table VII gives the detail of absolute figures for each civil condition according to ago for the 
wholo Province and each city. * 

Imperial Table VIII gives the sarao information though with slightly different ago-groups as Imperial 
Tablo VII for selected castes for the whole Province. 

Subsidiary Table I gives distribution by civil condition of 1 ,000 of each sex, religion and main ago-periods 


at each of tho last two censuses. # > 

Subsidiary Table II gives distribution by civil condition of l,000of each sex at certain ages in each religion 
and Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Tablo III gives distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each r-cx and 

religion for tbo whole Province. 

Subsidiary Tablo IV gives the proportion of sexes by civil condition at certain ages for each religion ana 
Natural Division. . . , 

Subsidiary Table V gives distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sox at certain ages lor selected 
castes for tbo whole Province. ^ 

Statistics obtained at a special enquiry into marriage and fertility arc reproduced in the text (according 
to Census Commissioner for India’s instructions). 


83. Tliis Chapter deals with the marital condition of the population or 
in other words it sets forth how many persons enumerated in the Province are 
unmarried, married or widowed. The statistics that give absolute and deriva- 
tive figures on the subject are referred to above. It will ho suitable to refer 
first of all to the distribution according to civil condition of 1,000 persons of 
each sex at each age-period. The diagram below illustrates such a distribu- 
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tion. Among other things it shows that after tlm age uf 15 wry few girls 
remain unmarried, and after gn about half the wonem widows. A 

.somewhat larger proportion of males remains unmarried throughout life while 
tho proportion of widmwr< among them is smaller. There h n fair proportion 
of males *nvn above the age <*: HO remaining unmarried. T facts point to 
the conclusion that fenviR* in the Province are tewer than males, and unlike 


Reference tc- 
Statistics. 


Introductory- 



CHAVTEK VI.— CIVIL C0SD1T10S. 


Increase or Decrease per Cent during the decade J9I1- 1931. 
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males a large number 
o! them do not re- 
marry. The table in 
the margin shows the 
percentage variation 
in the number of per- 
sons returned in each 
category at this and 
the last census. A 
glance at the first -fine 

in the table shows that 

the biggest increase is among the unmarried, mainly due to the increase in the 
total population. The married of both sexes have increased almost in exact 
proportion to the rise m total population. The smallest increase is to be met 
with in the case of the widowed, and this in view of the larger increase 
in the population is in reality a decrease. 

84. The variations in the number of the unmarried and of those in the 
two other civil conditions are best examined with the help of the diagram give 
below, which shows the population per mtlle of each sex in these civil conditions 
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AGE AT MARRIAGE. 
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number at the ages of 10 — 15 is now greater. Among males those aged 15 — 20 
comprise fewer bachelors, while among females of all ages from 15 to 30 the 
number of the unmarried is now larger. The male curves of the two censuses 
cross each other at alternate quinquennia. Before we rush to the conclusion 
that the age of females at marriage has really risen it has to be remembered 
that the entries of oivil condition which are combined with those of age have 
been slightly affected by the process of smoothing referred to in paragraph Gfi 
of Chapter IV. Briefly put, the result of that process has been to show more 
married persons iii very young ages, too many widowed round about the age- 
period 15 — 20 and more unmarried at ages when very few of them are left un- 
married, that is in the case ot females of ages over 15. This is because the number 
of persons included in the original septenary and ternary age-groups contains 
a larger number, for instance, of married persons at higher ages than at the 
, lower, and the smoothing which divided the number equally gives higher figures 
for the lower quinquennial groups. The table below shows the unsmoothed 
figures of age and civil condition for the Province as a whole. 
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CHAPTER VT. — CIVIL CO.VDmO.V. 


M«ru*e 85 ^‘ a S rara * n inar 8 m stows for eaoh religion the proportion 

per mille 
of the 
population 
remaining 
unmarried 
at differ- 
ent ages. 
The age 
at marr- 
iage i s 
higher 
among 
Muslim 
females 
than 
among 
the Hindu, 
while 
few e st 
Christian 
female s 
get marr- 
ied be- 
low 15. 
The uni- 
versality 
of marr- 
iage both 
among 
Hindus 


S j«ui 86. At this census a special enquiry was made into marriage and 

rtnimv 1110 tertihty, the number of families examined being 2,240. In the table below is 
-.hewn a distribution of all couples according to the occupation of the husband 
and the number of children born and surviving in each case. 
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and Muslims is clearly brought out. 


TABLE II— 5j M ef FimBJf* OccBjutlun el llmbind. 
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PROPORTION OF STERILITY. 
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Wc find that leaving aside the categories sparsely represented in the table 
the greatest number of children are born to domestic servants. The sur\i\al 
rate°is highest among “ other labourers,” traders being next in this respect. 

Further comment is hardly called for. 

The table in the margin shows the number of Hindu and 3 tuslim families 


TABLE III.—: Size of families by caste or religion of family. 
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separately 
with the 
number of 
children 
born and 
surviving 

and the 
number of 
wives marr- 
ied at differ- 


ent ages. It would appear that Muslims have more children per 100 wives 
than Hindus, while the survival rate is higher among the latter. The age 
of marriage is lower among Hindus than among Muslims, most Muslim women 
getting married after 15 . 

87 . The table below shows the fertile and sterile marriages in the case Propor(!c: , 

of wives married at different ages and with different durations. 

TABLE V.— Proportion of fertile and sterile marriages. 
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To take the case of the ages la— li) of wife at marriage— a period when 
most of the women seem to become married — wc find that after a 15 years' 
duration there are only 18 cases of sterility as compared with 417 of fertility, 
and for a duration of 10 to 14 years the percentage of sterility only rises to 
about 4 1 . Tt. is thus apparent that a very high percentage of Indian families 
is fertile. 

SS. The table in the margin shows by religion the number of wives married 
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marriage takes place in many cases when the bride is very young, and as a 
rule she goes to live with her husband on attaining puberty. The highest 
number of children per 100 wives is found in the case of those who were 
married bit.v^en 16 and 19 years of age, and there is nothing unexpected 
about this. 

In the last of the fertility tables, which is given in the margin, all the 
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Correlated to 
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82 which may be drawn 
is that on on a\ orago 
100 wives married for 
over thirty years, or in 
other words for the 
, best part of their lives, 
get about CCO children. 
The number of children seems to increase directly with the length of 
duration. 

90 There arc, according to Imperial Table VII, 171,844 males and 137,976 
females returner] as mimed m the Province. The figures for urban and rural 
areas are given in the margin, and slum an 
excess of married males in the urban and of 
»rr* « •« married females in the rural area Tim differ- 
- ' . . J enri? is due, of course, to the different types of * 

216 , 47 ^ si.uj tin population. In the rase of towns the 
i.’A.iira n.Tti) population is made lip of a large number 
90 , 417 ' 47,kh of immigrants among whom males predomi- 
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proportion* of widows among different caste*. 


01. The diagram below shows* the proportion of widows among the 
different religions by main age-periods. The proportion is high among .Tains 
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Muslims (92 per miUe ). hut among Christians and Sikhs, who are mainly 
immigrants, it is below 80 and (i0 per anUe, respectively. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. , 

Distribution by civil condition oil ,000 ol each Sex, Religion and Main age-period at eaeh 
of the last two censuses.—. ° 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 13. 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural 

" Division. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE' IV. 

Proportion of (he Sexes by civil condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TAB1E V. 

Distribution by Civil Condition o! 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for Selected Castes. 


Dv'lnbution Of 1,000 of tick Sex and Age by Gtnl Condition. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—condd. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for Selected Castes. 


Diftribvtbn of 1/JOO of each Sex and Age by Citri / Condition. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


Instructions 
to Enumera- 
tors. 


INFIRMITIES. 

- . 93 ' 5“ t 7 C c tion ! 10 mumeratom. W Companion with the pa,t figures. «i Incidence of in- 

firmities. 96. In&rmity by *ge. 97. Age Distribution of the Infirm. 98, Infirmity by csstes. 

Absolute figures of the insane, the deaf tnnte, the blind and the leprous by qmnqneimia] age-neriods for 
the Province are given in Imperial Table IX and the derivative re*ults obtained from it are ehown in three Sub- 
sidiary tables reproduced in the test. Statistics of the infirm by caste are given in Subsidiary Table IV which 
a also described in the t**t. 

93. The instructions to enumerators with regard to the entry about 
infirmities were as follows 


“Column 18 (Infirmities). — If any person he blind o£ both eyes, or insane, 
or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of the 
infirmity in this column. 


Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering 
from white leprosy only.” 

These instructions were amplified by the following provisions, in the 
Code: — 


“ Care is needed to prevent the entry of persons suffering from leucoderma 
or white leprosy and other infirmities not falling within the scope of column 
18. 


Persons blind of one eye should not be entered. Only those totally blind 
of both eyes should be included. A man must be both deaf and mute in order 
to be included in this column.” 

The ascertainment of the number of persons suffering from the four 
above-mentioned infirmities has always formed part of the census enquiry in 
this country The figures collected, however, have atways been far from com- 
plete, being hopelessly understated in all cases except perhaps for blindness. 
That the enquiry has not been dropped altogether is due to the absence of any 
other agency which could carry it out so economically. 

Comparison 04. The marginal table affords a comparison 

with (is Fast 1931. 1021. ° 1 

npuw , g0 v of the present figures of the infirm with those 

De»t matr» .. 148 i5o recorded in 1 921. The variations are small and 

Blind oM 630 

i*p«™ •• o ii need no comment 

incidence ot 93 . The age distribution of the infirm or their relative distribution in 

various localities or among certain castes arc some of the things that ore of 
considerable interest. The absolute figures of infirmities are given in Imperial 

Table IX, and the subsidiary tables giving derivative results appear in the suc- 
ceeding paragraph Subsidiary Tabic I below shows the strength of the infirm 
per 100,000 of the total population for the Province and its two divisions 
(Cities and the “ rest of the Province ”), 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

InGrm per 100,000 ol each Sex at each ot the l«t (wo Censuses. 

i Wi’i*. !>**» Mrm Huvp. I irti*. 
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S3 • 41 • j 2 • * 
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101 • t‘.i •'**.. • 


•rtjwv* toe 1921 W* BO* •fmIULle for Ctt>* M.l tie r-.l of t>.« IVnlao. »n*r»t«lj. 



INFIRMITY BY AGE. 


So 


It is cadent tliat the infirm are less numerous in the cities, where the 
proportion o£ immigrants, who are as a rule free from infirmities, is consider- 
able, and concealment of infirmity is comparatively easier. AY e also find that the 
proportion of males among the infirm except in the case of blindness is higher, 
due partly to concealment of infirmities among females. The figures are 
small, and call for no further comment. 

%. Subsidiary Table II below shows the number of the infirm per 
100,000 persons of each sex at various ages as well as the number of infirm 
females per 1 ,000 infirm males in each case. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Infirm per 100,000 and Females Infirm per 1,000 Hales at certain age-periods. 
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* In thw ca*o of lopera t!i«- pMp-irtion lm not licen giren at it n^rviM no u«eXul purpose*, Ihcro Ooing 
only 8 mid* nn 1 1 tomato leper* n>1urn<sl, 

Tt. is apparent from the figures that among the infirm the proportion of 
the blind is highest, and rises with age. being in old age mainly due to senility. 
The proportion among children aged 0 — 5 is very small for both sexes, and the 
figures suddenly jump in the age-period 5 — 10. Ordinarily the proportion 
should he higher in the lower age-period as it would contain more of the congeni- 
tally blind, but very probably parents refuse to acknowledge blindness in their 
young children unless all remedies to cure it have been tried and failed. Tn 
all ages under 25 the proportion of the blind among females is smaller than 
among males, but theneo onward the female proportion is always higle-r. As 
regards deaf -mutism wo find a repetition of the phenomenon of the smallest 
proportion for both sexes existing in the youngest age-period n — 5. The 
proportion becomes nearly double in the next age-group, increa-inii still further 
until the 15th year. Tt. remains fairly steady till 155 or even -10 when it begins to 
drop, going up again in old age. Dvaf-mut win is a congenital defect and the 
proportion should ordinarily be highest in ages of infanev. 

Insanity is an infirmity with the third highc.-t inridone,., but in thi.- <n i e 
as in the case of bhndiu .«* and deal-mutism the proportion is small for the «-arlv 
period of life and comparatively high in youth and middl-> at;. -. 

In the oei' of leprosy the total figures are too -mall to admit of anv 
us-'ful generah'.-ation. It i< gen-rally beb'.-ved that the fi of l-t-m-V 
ate about tn turn s ther.-r.ms figure*, and 1 f no r-ms-.m todin-r from thi:* vi< v.-. 


Inllrmlty ty • 
Ape. 



CHAPTER VII. — INFIRMITIES. 


^ 97. So far we have considered what proportion the infirm constitute of the 

Mm. total population at various age-periods. As we know the population of this 
Province is greatly affected by immigration, which adds a large number of 
grown up people and would reduce the proportion of the infirm among those in 
middle ages Subsidiary Table III below shows the distribution of 10,000 
infirm of each sex for this and the last census. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Age Distribution of 10,000 infirm — Delhi Province. 
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It appears from the table that the largest proportion of the insane and 
deaf-mutes is found m ages 10 — 35, while m the case of blindness and leprosy 
the highest proportion obtains after the age of 40. The tendency to conceal 
infirmity in the case of infants is clearly brought out by the table. It is gene- 
rally believed that insanity is a derangement peculiar to youth, nnd that deaf- 
mutes are as a rule born but die an early death, while leprosy is an infirmity of 
the middle-age and blindness particularly afflicts the old. 

98 The table on the opposlto page shows the actual number of the 
infirm of both sexes ns well as their proportion among different castes. No 
comment is necessary. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Infirm by Casfe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


Reference to Th# mam statistics of occupations for the total population will be found in Imperial Table X, 

Imperial Tattle XI furnishes particulars of occupations follosre+by-mmberrirf certain (elected ca«teaor 
tribes, as well as European and Allied Races and Anglo-Indians. In the tab!.) the occupations are arranged under 
13 main heads which closely correspond to the sub-classes m the general scheme of classification 

In addition to these tables, there are etx subsidiary tables appended to this Chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I (n) gives, for the Province, the number of worker* per 10.000 of the total ■population 
engaged m each occupation falling under each class, sub class and order and percentage of them, recorded in urban 
and rural areas 

Subsidiary Table I (b) g i res the same information as Subsidiary Table I («) for subsidiary occupation of 
earners only 

Subsidiary Table If (a) gives for the whole Province and each Natural Division the number of non working 
dependants, working dependants and earners (principal occupation) out of every 10,000 persons as well as the 
number per vmlle of the total population who arc earners engaged in principal occupations falling undrr 12 mam 
a ub-c lasses. 


Instructions' 
Aboutthe Re- 
turn of Occu- 
pations. 


Subsidiary Table II (h) gives the number of earners with subsidiary occupations per mille of tbe total popu- 
lation in each of tbe 12 main sub-claasesfor tho whole Province and each Natural Division separately 

Subsidiary Table in gives the nu.uLir of female workers (f»um and working dependants) {* r miles 

following occupations grouped into sub cliun, orders and certain selected groups, the gronpa (elected being 
those in which either tbo proportion of women employed or the total number of workers is large. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives comparative figures of actual w orkers in selected occupations for 1921 and 1D31 
with percentage variation 

Subsidiary Table V gives, for aeUrtrd castes, the distribution ol l.flCtt) earners (principal Occupation) in 
different occupations and the number of female earners per 100 males In eaeh 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number ol persons employed on the 26th February 1911 on Railways and 
in the Irrigation Department in the whole 1'roTinco according to departmental returns 

99 Tina Chapter deals with the important question of the o< cupations or 
the means of livelihood of the population of the Province There were three 
columns in the general schedule relating to occupations The mstrut tions to 
enumerators with regard to the filling- up of these were : — 

Column 9 (turner or Dtpfndanl). — Enter "earner’’ or ’’ dej* ndant." A woman who don bouse work 
la a “dependant", so u a son who work* in the fields but does cot cam separate wage# A cultivator Culti- 
vating as a principal Occupation Is in earner 



nf tfvi-tihnml of allperson* 
■ a live on h oiise- 


(’ofittnw 11 {Subra/wry oemporto* of atiunl vorlrtt ) — Enter here anv occupation which actual worker* 
pursue at any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation Tbu» if a person live* principally 
by his eaminga aa a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word "boatman" will be entered In column 
10 and “ fisherman" in column II, If an earner has no additional occupation a cron* (X)»M be rut In 
column 11 Dependants who help to support tbo family by subsidiary work, » a woman who helpa In the 
fields will be shown iu this column. 

Tin* above instructions were supplemented during tho period of 
enumeration by means of circular letters, dealing with the mistakes which 
came to iny notico in the course of my inspections in various districts and 
states. 

Before explaining tho data collected about occupations it seems prefer- 
able to deal with tho points m which tho present returns diflir from those 
of 1021. Three columns (9, 10 and 11) were pro\idcd in the general sehcdule 
at last census, column 9 for principal occupation of workers, column 10 for 
their subsidiary occupation (if any) and column 11 for tbe means of subsis- 
tence of a dependxsnt. The instructions about the fill»ng*up of caeh column 
wcto ns follows 

(lAn* B (jwiaripol «v*pilk*i of art* at wool -n) — Imtcr the principal mean* of JIvvMlotvl of all [crwc* 
• to actually do work or carry on bo*mr**. whether personally or by wean* of wrtdiU. or who Hie on hmj*a- 
— 1 He Enter the ctaet occur *1**1 and avokl va;r®o term* roch a* ’aertkw’ or * writing ’ of 
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Cotvmn 10 (Subsidiary occupation of aclual trorltrra).— Enter hero any occupation vrhich actual worked 
^jrarsno at any time ol the year in addition to their principal ocenpation. Thus it a person lives principally 
by his earnings as a ' boatman ' bnt partly also by fishing, the vrord * boatman ' Trill be entered in column 
-9 and * fisherman * in column 10. If an actual worker has no additional occupation, enter in column 10 the 
word 1 none.’ This column will be blank for dependants. 

Column 11 (means of subsidence of dependants). For children and women and old or infirm persons who 
-do not work, either personally or by means of servants, enter the principal occupation of the person who 
supports them. The column will bo blank for actual workers. 

It will be seen that in place of £ workers ’ we have now earners and 
working dependants. The definition of ' earner 5 has been framed so as to 
include those only who receive a wage or salary or derive an income from pro- 
perty or money investment. Under this definition even an infant, who has 
income from house-rent, rent of land, or from shares or a fixed deposit in a 
“bank, is an earner. The majority of women and children, who work and aug- 
ment the family income only indirectly, are classed as working dependants 
only those who work regularly in the fields or in the case of boys, who earn a 
separate wage as agricultural labourers or cowherds, are recorded as earners. 
In the case of non-working dependants the means of subsistence, or in other 
words the occupation of the person on whom they depend, has been omitted 
altogether. 

Another departure made at the present census is that all occupations 
followed by earners as subsidiary to the main occupation have been tabulated 
and not merely the number of workers who were ‘ partly agriculturists 5 in 
addition to some other occupation as their principal means of livelihood, as 
was the case at last census. 


The net result is that in 1921 were tabulated the figures of workers of 
both sexes engaged in each occupation as well as the number of those who 
depended upon them. The number of workers engaged in each Occupation 
with agriculture ns subsidiary means of livelihood was also tabulated. At this 
census wc know the number of persons who are earners, working dependants 
or earners who follow an occupation subsidiary to some other. In other words 
the present figures give a greater detail about workers than was possible in 1 921 , 
but the number of non-working dependants supported by each occupation is not 
available. This information is, however, of minor importance as compared 
with a better classification of workers. The classification of non-working 
dependants besides entailing a very great amount of labour had another defect 
inasmuch as in some cases these seem to have been unwittingly included in 
workers. A reference will be made to this presently after the method of classi- 
fication of occupations adopted at this census has been described. 


HW. The system of classification adopted at this census which has been 
practically the same since 1911 was to divide the thousands of occupations met 
with in actual life into four Classes. 12 Sub-classes, 55 Orders and 195 Groups. 
The cla<se« and snb-dasses have remained unchanged since 191 ], but there have 
been slight modifications in the number of orders and groups. At the 1921 
census there wore 59 orders and reduction in their number bv one in 19.11 was 
due to the amalgamation of the three orders of * mines * quarries of hard 
rock* and * salt ' into two orders of ‘metallic’ and • non-metdlio mineral- ' 
Iho number of groups has been increased from 191 to 195. mainlv to improve 
the classification by the separation of certain occupations having no essential 
conniption, or hy Amalgamating others 
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Tlie names of the classes and sub-classes are given below 




tivb-cbftt* 


A —Production of Raw materials 
B — PrtparaltoH and tvppbj cf material tu balances 

C. — Public Administration and l iberal Art* 

D. — llxittOantmia . , , 


. I. Exploitation of animals and Vegetation. 
2. Exploitation of minerals. 

3 Industry 
1 Transport. 

5 Trade 
. 6 Public Force 
7. Public Administration 
S Professions and Liberal Arts 
9. Persons livin'' ou their income 

10 Domestic ter\ ice 

11 Insufficiently described occupations 

12 Unproductive 


It may be mentioned that the compilation of the table on occupations is one 
of the most difficult of all the census undertakings. An elaborate revised index 
showing the classification of all occupations returned at former censuses was 
made available in the Punjab Administrative Volume of the 1921 Census, while 
the Census Commissioner for India supplied another index. It will, however, 
be admitted that no index could be exhaustive enough adequately to provide 
for the diversity of the returns that were met with at the time of sorting. The 
entries not only depend on the fancy of the persons questioned but also on that 
of the enumerator However complete the training, to which the huge' army of 
enumerators is subjected, it is not possible to suppress individual freaks altogether. 
As a result some of the most amusing occupations were recorded In many 
cases the columns of occupation contained such entries as 1 school-boy ’ and 
* goiUa,’ a most unusual term which meant an infant in arms and gave any 
amount of trouble to the establishment of the Sorting office to decipher Even 
the wives of British Army officers were found to have returned the occupation 
of their husbands such as ‘ Captain in the Army ’ or just ‘ husband ’ In some 
cases the entry about political prisoners or Europeans in the column of occu- 
pation was 1 refuses to disclose further particular?.’ Some times the occu- 
pation recorded was * guest,' and a new departure made at this census was the 
entry of * Congress, * National Worker,’ * Volunteer,’ or ‘ Uandc Mntram * 
as the occupation of an earner These eases are quoted to give an idea of the 
entries wlucli arc met with and which are more or less unavoidable The 
number of such entries is howe\er small, and even if some returns have been 
wrongly recorded the final results of the census remain unaffected on the 
whole. Every attempt has been made to classify the new occupations, and 
the revised index of occupations will be found in Part IV of the Punjab 
Census Report 

It may be waul that the present figures for all occupations are on the 
whole comparable with those of 1921. The present minder of earners and 
working dependants in the total population should correspond to that of the 
total workers of 1921. For example, 04 per cent of males and 19 8 per e cut. of 
females were recorded us workers in 1921 ; the percent’ge e>f earners togtther 
with the working dependants at this census comes to 02*0 per rent, of males 
and 13*8 per cent, of females, respectively A plight drop in the percentage 
of workers among males may be due to the definition of an earner being made 
more definite and clear on the presc nt occasion, while the increase among f< male 
workers, \v huh is tonfimd mainly to agriculturists, is due prob.iblv to the 
stress of cmnmPtancis imes-itating the cmplojinnit of all the avail ible 
Sabour. 

\ We can now tike the absolute figures of class* ? II and t\ in which the 
proportion of female w nrkers from the v i ry nature of things is nccep'-anly Hindi 
to r|iow that some non-working dependants were inadvertently iiuhiclul nmeng 
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OCOCPATIOK. 


Cln*fi B. t 1 { 

■preparation and supply of \ | ! : 

m at trial stil stances ..I I19,53S| 11,S0G 97, 3SS f 11,948 

c/w c\ * : | 

Public Administration and j { I 

Liberal Arts . J 21,714* 1,008 17,331! 2,131 


~~ I total ntmukh or actpal the workers m 1921. These figures 

! WORKERS IK „ . rT , t 

j um . — T M~ arc given in the margin. J here is a 

Occupation. | j i j ! g legitimate increase among the males 

i I I 1 i i | 1 engaged in occupations falling in 

, i ^ "1 i j 'l these classes, while a decrease is 

, ; j , noticeable in the number of females 

Chi** B. t t j 

reparation ami supply ot ! ; j ; employed under both. On the 

material Ftilistanccs ..I lift, 53S| 11, S0G0/,3SS| 11,048 . 

c/w c. | : 1 other hand, the female workers 

^nmraf Arts <mt <m an d _ 1 J 21,714^ 1,008 17,33112,131 have increased in class A (Exploita- 

tion of animals and vegetation), and there is no reason to suppose that as 
compared to 1921 the proportion of women employed in industry or Public 
Administration has gone down. The only explanation is that some of the 
non-working dependants were included in the 1921 figures. The occupation 
of the earner was recorded at last census in the case of all persons dependent 
on him for their livelihood, and thus there was a greater chance of the 
figures of earners and non-working dependants getting mixed up. At this 
census the record of occupations, on which the non-working people depend, 
was omitted and has resulted in a considerable saving of labour, which has 
been availed of in tabulating subsidiary occupations of earners. 

1 01 . We can now take up the occupational distribution of the population 
in a little more detail. We find that 57*83 per cent, of the total population are 
non-working dependants, while the remaining 42’17 per cent, are actual workers, 
i.c., earners with principal occupation (37*81 per cent.) and working dependants 
(4*30 per cent.). The diagram below shows the number per millc of workers 
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chapter yin , — occupations or means or livelihood. 


engaged in each of the 12 sub-classes of occupations, earners and working 
dependants being distinguished. The greatest number of workers engaged in 
any one sub-chss is to he found in industry, and only a slightly smaller number 
of workers is engaged in agriculture. Trade, domestic service and transport 
come next, followed by insufficiently described occupations, public force, 
professions and liberal arts. Public Administration and unproductive 
occupations, while those engaged in exploitation of minerals are numerically 
fewest The diagram below depicts the occupational distribution of the 
population enumerated in Old Delhi and New Delhi cities. It is evident that 
while industry and domestic service are extensively followed in both, trade and 
transport m the old city and Public Administration and public force in the new 
city are the other important occupations. 1 lie * insufficiently described ’ 
occupations, most of which concern the people m the Public Administration, 
commerce, trade and labour, have a large proportion in both the Cities. 



CotnjutHo 102. It is possible as already remarked to make n comparison of the 

ripl™! mi earners and working dependants engaged in different occupations at ibi' census 
nith those of 1021. Such a companion lias been made in Subsidiary 'fable 
IV at the end of this Chapter, and ue shall examine these figures briefly in 
order to illustrate the meaning of the figures, or what they comprise. 




INDUSTRY. 
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Total 

Total j 

Percent- 


number of number of : 

are Tana- 

Occupation. 

actual 

actual j 

tion 


workers in 

workers in i 

1921—31. 

j 

1031. 

n 

1921. j 

4 

s I. Exploitation (*f Animals nnd 

“ 

„ i 

i 


Vegetation 

60.751 

4 4,139 

4-51-2 

II. Exploitation of Minerals 

5 SI 

ms 

4-193*4 

111. Industry 

74,949 

61,153 

4-21*1 

IV. Transport 

21,67 1 

14,694; 

4*47*5 

V. Trade 

35,624 

33,489 

4-6*4 

VI. Public Vorco 

7,761 

6,914' 

4-29*0 

VII. Public Administration 

7,262 

4,919 

4-47*9 

VIII. Profession** and Liberal Art** 

7,759 

6, COG 

4 17*5 

IX. Person* living on their income.. 

l,S0t 

1,935; 

—3*7 

X. Domestic Service 

23,S27 

13,699. 

4-73*9 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

18.4 *4 

13,008' 

4*41*8 

XU- Unproductive 

3,992 

2, CIS 

4-16.8 


In the margin 


extract, from 
the sub- 
sidiary table 
in question, 
showing the 
absolute 


the percent- 


age variation during the last decade for all the sub-classes of occupations. 

103. Taking up the various sub-classes individually, we find that the 
first sub-class, exploitation of animals and vegetation, shows the big increase of 

1 "ZTJ'iolZ"' 51-2 i ,cr cont - 


1031. 1021. 


I 1 Non-cultivating proprietors* taking rent in 

money or kind 

2, 4 3 Estate ngenta and managers of owner**, rent 

collectors, clerks, & c. 

5, 6 2 Cultivating owner*, tenant cultivators 

7 *1,3 Agricultural labourer* 

10 0, 7 Market gardener*, flower and fruit grower** 


Total numf>cr of 
actual workers in 

Percentage 
variation 
1921— -3 k 

193k 

1021. 


4 

rj j 

c 

1,716 

977 

4-75*6 

U 

46,921 

11,460 

4.197 

r»’ 

35,113; 
4,929 
1,39 8 

4-180-9 

4-33*6 

4-131*3 

4-214*9 


Sub-class I. 
Exploitation 
of Animals 
and Vegeta- 
tion 


Occupation. * the groups in 

331. 1021. 103k J92k tills Sllb-cdnSS 

12 :t 'tsc with their 

_ headings arc 

l 1 Non-cultivating proprietor? taking rent in . , - 

money or kind ..j k716 977 4-75*0 given in tllC 

J, -J 3 Estate ngent* and managers of owner? 5 , rent-! • * ... 

collectors, clerks, &c. • •! 14 5* 4*180*0 JUfirgUl lor tUlS 

7, 0 2 Cultivating owners, tenant cultivators .. 40,921 35,113; 4-33*0 j ,i j , 

7 4,5 Agricultural labourer* 11,490 4,929 -f 1*11 *3 ‘inti olK. lfk t» 

10 0,7 Market gardener?*, flow or and fruit growers 4,107 1,308 4-214*0 OCTISHS It* 

will be seen that a comparison is only possible if the present groups 2 and 4 

and 5 and 0 arc amalgamated, while on future occasions some measure of 
comparison will he possible in the case of cultivating owners and tenant 
cultivators separately ; the figures of the two appear intermingled as it is hard 
to believe that the number of tenants could be lo,0Gft males and 13,589 
females as against 17,C>04 males and 000 females shown as cultivating owners. 

There is an increase ingroup No. I, rent-receivers, but the figures are 
small, while there lias been an increase of 33*0 per cent, among cultivators. 
A really big increase is noticeable in the ease of agricultural labourers. As 
there is a decrease in group 191, unspecified labourers, the increase among 
agricultural labourers may be partly due to better classification on the 
present occasion. Moreover; it seems that agricultural labourers inrlude all 
persons recorded as hisjitkar (cultivator), who are the working dependents of 
cultivating owners as well as of tenants. The net result of these observation^ 
is that even in this Province, which has the greater proportion of its inhabi- 
tants living in t he Cit ies, more people arcbecoming dependent on agriculture as 
the population increases. 

101. Exploitation of minerals is the serond sub-class of rln-v A. the 
production of raw material. It has very lew adherents, the per-'^ns engaged 
in it as their principal means of livelihood being .7S1 asruimt IV* f**n wars 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATIONS OH MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 

Industry were enumerated in 
the urban area. The table in the 
margin reproduces the actual 
figures of workers in different 
branches of industry and their 
percentage variation during the 
last decade. The total number 
of workers engaged in Industry 
has increased by Cl 'I percent, 
since 1921, but this increase is 
more apparent than real as the 
total population lias risen by a 
larger percentage. The biggest 
percentage decreases are among 
the workers in hides and skins, 
boot and shoemakers, chemical 
products and makers of jewel- 
lery and ornaments, for which 
the present figures are even 
smaller than those of 1921. The only industries, which show any considerable 
improvement as far as the number of workers is concerned, arc textiles and 
the industries of dress and toilet. Some of the other high percentage increases 
are among workers in food industries, construction of means of transport, 
barbel in g, washing and cleaning. Carpentry (included in order 7) shows an 
increase proportionate to the general rise in population, while blacksmithy 
{order 8) and pottery (order 9) which have a fairly large number of persons 
engaged in them, show' only a small percentage increase. Scavenging shows a 
proportionate increase slightly higher than the increase in the total population. 
Sub-tiiii iv 106. As already remarked transport lias shown an increase projiortion- 

Aetuil Work- atelv bjgccr than the rise in the total population, the increase being noticeable 
20 goo m departments The most prominent item is transport by road, which 
Female* in s j 10 w s a particularly large increase. Transport by rail gives employment to the 
next largest number, though it does not show a really large increase (see 
page 100). 

snt>.<usi v. 107. The persons engaged m the different occupations falling in this sub- 

Trs<J * cla’-s number 35,024 as compared to 33,4 89 in 1 92 1 , an increase of C *4 per < ont., 

winch is proportionate!} much smaller than the increase in the total population. 

Tt is possible, however, that B omc portion of the large increase m group 189,* 
Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employees in un- 
specified ofiices, etc.,’’ might be made up of the persons who should rightly have 
been included in trade, which includes commerce, but were not so included owing 
to their occupations not having been properly specified. 'Hi ere is no gainsaying 
the fa< t that some or the entries m this group lielong to other mhi la«*es, sm h 
as public administration, transport or indiistn, etc, Supposing half the 
muiibcrof pi p*mw m group 1 8*) w as re illy engag'd in trade, there would be an 
increase of per nnt. mer the figures of 1921, wlii< h is even b** than the 
pi ret ntage im reuse m the total population. A possible t atise of decrease in the 
figures of trade lias bin described as the iwlurion of female non-working 
dcpmduits among workers in l!*2J, but e\en then the number c>f j*t<oih de- 
pt mb nt up»n trad* woihl -enu to be d<< reusing. The mil} it*in in this 
s.ib-sli-s, ri**jumug *j*ri»l notue, is the large ituna-e in group 150, which iojn 
jiri-is ** CJ-iicnl store! eepees »ml **hopt rs j ir* ntliTwi**- ified,” who 
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Sub-class HI — Industry 
Order 5— Textiles 
» 6 — Hides, skin end hard 
materials from the 
animal kingdom .. 
., 7-Wood 
8 — Metala 
„ 9— Ceramics 

,. 10 — Chemical products, 
so-called property 
and analogous 
11 — l'ood industries . , 

„ 12 — Industries of drees I 
and the toilet 
„ n — Furniture indus- 

14 — Building indue- i 

„ 1 5-— Construction ol I 
means of Trans- 
port . 

.. 18 — Production and I 
Transmission of 
Physical Force 1 

«, 17 — Miscellaneous aDd 
undefined mdus- 

fv’avwiirni 


+29-9 
+7 3 
+7S 
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have increased from 1,439 in 1021 to 10,503 now. This abnormal variation 
more or less accounts for the minor decrease in most of the oilier headings under 
trade. This result, which is rather unfortunate, is probably due to many shop- 
men returning themselves as general storekeepers and omitting to specify the 
particular nature of their occupations. It may also be duo to the indifferent 
enumeration in the Cities, resulting in shopkeepers being recorded as mere 
shopmen (duhmdar). The country shopkeeper, who describes his shop as 
* dv1;an nini-tch' was also included in group 150 on the present occasion, being 
included in “ food industries at last census. Some portion of the increase in 
this group is no doubt real, as a large number of shops nowadays deal in general 
merchandise (biyati). (For other figures, see page 100.) 

1 OS. This sub-class relates to the figures of the members of Imperial 
Army, Air Force, the Police and village watchmen. Roth the Army and the 
Poliec show an increase over the figures of 1921. the present strength being 5.2-13 
and 2.47S, respectively. 

1Q9. Delhi being the capital of the Indian Empire naturally possesses a 
large number of people, engaged in occupations belonging to this sub-class. As a 
matter of fact in many cases the nature of the service was insufficiently recorded 
in the general schedules, the public servants concerned returning their post* or 
designations in abbreviated forms, easily understood among the members of the 
department but very often quite mystifying to the census staff. For example. 
(i Q. M. S.” was returned in the column of occupation. It represented the post 
of Quarter Master Sergeant, but mere letters could convey nothing to n sorter. 
The total number of persons employed in Public Administration, exclusive of 
Irrigation. Railway. Postal and Telegraph servic es which go under other heads 
such as transport . comes to 7,202 as against 4,910 at last census. The increase 


is partly due to some Government of India Departments, such as the Print ing 
Press, having moved from Calcutta to Delhi during the last decade. There is 
reason to believe that of the persons (numbering nearly 7,0O0) returned in 
group 189. “cashiers, dorks, etc./' some actually belonged to the various 
branches of the Public Administration, but were* not shown as such owing to 
their occupations being insufficiently specified. The total number of persons 
returned a ?• engaged in Public Administration only constitutes 1*14 jar cent. of 
the total population. 

llo. The pern ms who have returned occupation,- belonging to t hi.*- 
snh-rla-s number 7,759 as against G.G0G in 1921. Tho-e engag'd in Law have 
increased by 50 per cent., tho-e engaged in Medicine who now numb* r 014 haw 


in«.r«\\M'dby 22 per cent., while 2,129 persons arc engag'd j n Tndnu tion a- 
sdionlmsdor-. et'\, the inmate among them being 79 ner rent. The ot } ]v 
di-cre,w b in religion (order 45). 

in. There y: a slight decrease among jktmuu- living prindpallv on thdt 
«»\\n win* now number I.sot. This may 1»»- 1 !**• r«>uW of tie* 

ihvrc— ion nhnh make, people ta!;e up work uf w*nm muL 

112. Doric >r..’ .service -how- an incp-i'**' of 75 p« r « * nt. t the os* -at 
nujui*er c<4 worm >> otung ( *niy »» sindl n^rtio’,; <»i to* im r« , a’ ,> v.o'dd 
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Sob-class XII. 
Unproductive. 


Snbsl diary 
Occupations. 


Ecmal* 

Workers. 


literate and the more intelligent people are prominent in the failure to specify 
their occupations properly. 

114. Among workers engaged in unproductive occupations there is an 
increase of 1G*8 per cent., which is about half the rate of general rise in the 
population. This increase is confined mainly to ** inmates of jails, etc.,” the 
1921 figures for which seem to have been very much understated. There is a 
decrease among beggars and prostitutes, while in occupations in group 195 
* Congress volunteer * appears as an occupation for the first time. 

115. As explained in the beginning of this Chapter subsidiary occupations 
of earners were recorded in column 1 1 of the general schedule. The importance 
of this column can be realised when we quote the instance of a police consta- 
ble, whose income from land is greater than his pay. If a column had not been 
provided for the entry of subsidiary occupation the constable would merely 
return rent-receiving as his occupation, which will mean one constable less so 
far as our statistics are concerned. The instructions required that if a person 
earned income from several different sources only two, the most lucrative, should 
be recorded If such a hmit was not placed on the return of occupations the 
work of tabulation would have become very complicated and resulted in errors. 
The great importance of a return of subsidiary occupations also lies in the 
fact that we can ascertain what occupations earners in numerous cases turn to 
in their spare time. For instance, we find from Imperial Table X that pastoral 
and agricultural occupations are followed by 5,506 males and 293 females as 
subsidiary to their principal occupation, while industry' is the subsidiary occu- 
pation of 1,097 males and G4 females. Other occupations as a subsidiary job 
are undertaken to a much smaller extent. Thus we can say that a considerable 
proportion of the rural population is engaged in dual occupations. In urban 
areas, on the other hand, the proportion of persons following dual occupations 
is comparatively small, mainly due to the fact that in the cities a person has to 
concentrate on one yob in order to make a living, while the tilling of the soil 
is an occupation with which every villager is familiar and which can easily be 
resorted to in spare time. 

116. As already mentioned, only 13*7 per cent, of the females ore workers, 
t.e., earners and working dependants. According to the census definition of 
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earner, women 
household work in their 
,ooo m*ie* } 10mP8 j 0 no t go in as 
• earner, although the 
economic utility of their 
prls work cannot be denied. 

Consequently all house* 
149 wives have been shown ns 
8S7 dependants. Subsidiary 
*37 Table 111 at the end of 
this Chapter shows the 
6 number of women engaged 
in various occupations as 
M 3 earners and working de- 
*5, pendants. In the margin 
U6 fp vcn an extoct from 
SWT tb» table, so far ns it 
relates to all sub-classes 



EDUCATED UXEUPLOYMENT. 

and the groups in which a fairly large number of women are engaged. It is 
apparent that by far the greatest number of women workers finds employ- 
ment in cultivation. The next largest number is engaged in industry with 
scavenging claiming the largest proportion. The bulk of workers in group 50 
“ Embroideries, crepe, etc.” are women. The number of females engaged in 
occupations such as Public Administration is naturally small. 

3 ]7. The table in 'the margin shows the proportion per 10,000 of the 

total population who are 
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earners, working dependants 
or non-working dependants 
in tliis Province and some of 
the other provinces and states 
of India. This Province 
shows the highest proportion 
of male earners, which is in- 
deed natural considering the 
fact that so many adults 
from the various parts of 
India and even from the 
various Continents have taken up their abode in Delhi to make a living. The 
proportion of female earners and working dependants is for the same reason one 
of the smallest, and such females are confined mostly to the small rural area. 

1 IS. At this census an effort was made to ascertain the extent of 
educated unemployment. The idea was to tabulat ' unemployment by class, 
degree and age and duration, together with the occupation of the father of the 
unemployed. Special schedules were issued for the purpose. These were to 
be distributed by the. enumerators in the course of their preliminary Tound 
to persons, who were at least Entrance-passed, unemployed or dissatisfied with 
their present jobs and wishful for employment. The enumerators were to 
collect the schedules during their final round. The result was disappointing ; 
the filling-up of the schedules was voluntary and only If were returned properly 
filled by the persons concerned. The results arc given in the table below, 
which is divided into two parts. 

TABLE XII. 

EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 

This is entirely a new Table and is divided into two parts Part 1 
shows the Educated Unemployment by cla«s and Part. II by degree. 
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CHAPTER vm. — DCC0PATIOSS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 
TABLE XII (II) DELHI PROVINCE. 

Educated Unemployment (it) by Dtyrte. 


Degree 

Total 

unemployed. 

Aged 

20—24 

Aged 

25-29. 

Aged 

30—34 

Aged 

33—39. 

Bntish Degreea 

Continental Degrees 

American Degree* 

Other Foreign Degrees 
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B Eng or LCE 







BtorLT . ..j 

S L C. or Ms trio 

19 

*" 12 ! 


7 , 



Total 

19 

12 i 

1 

7 1 




Occupation 
of Selected 
Castes. 


119. The table iu the margin gives for the 29 selected castes the proportion 


Traditional Occupa- 


1 Ahir 
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Number per 1,000 
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in traditional 
occupation. 
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W ater carrying 
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Earthen work .1 
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Numbertf work- 
era pet* 1,000 In 
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Net available 789 Not ai 


Not available 6W Not available 4 


Not I 

available 


per 1,000 workers 
(earners and work- 
ing dependants) 
engaged in tradi- 
tional occupations, 
as well as the 
number of workers 
per 1 ,000 of total 
strength of each 
taste m 1921 and 
now It appears 
that w ith the 
exception of 
Chuhra, Dhanak, 
Dhobi, Kumhar 
and Mali, the pro- 
portion of t\ orkers. 
of the various 
castes following 
traditional oc- 
cupations has 
fallen since 1921. 
The castes with 


the smallest proportion of workers engaged in traditional occupations are 
Sansi, Dagi and Koli,* Khntik, Kayastli. Moghal. Pathan, Kayad and 
Bralunan. The number engaged in traditional oct upation out of 1 ,000 w orkers 
for each of these tastes ranges between 1 0 and 45 only. Some other ca«tes 
which would seem to be discarding their traditional occupation, but compam- 
tiscly to a ‘•mailer extent, are Jhiwar, Julaha, Mali, It a j put and Chamar, the 
proportion of workers per v\illr engaged in it being between 120 and 210. The 

*Dagi and Roll. which In bCl cut*, w on* o! the wieeted cattea for the Ihinjab To Delhi rrovbvn th» 
name of tho eaito U Koli. which Is the equivalent ol Hindu JsUha, a-yl h** nothing to do with tho hill raita 
D*gi and KolL The term ‘ Da;l end Koli 1 in 1 he murriav! Uhl- m well as la tho paragraph should bo read M Koli 
Thu* It will arpearthat in thw ease of Koln the traditional ocr-opai™ Is not *»rirultur* but wearing, whk-h M 
foi kneel by 5*'3 per mC!i 



OCCOTtATIOXS OF CKRTAIX CASTES. 


question naturally arises as to what- otlier occupations tlie members of these 
castes have taken up. An answer is furnished by the table below, which 
shows the distribution of 1,000 earners belonging to those castes, who are 
engaged in different occupations. 


Occupation* by Pnb-Cln**. 
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For similar statistics in respect of the other castes a reference may he 
made to Subsidiary Table V at the end of this Chapter. The Sansis are almost 
all in jail. The caste Dagi and Koli, which is really the caste Ivoli as explained 
in the foot-note, to page 08, is mostly engaged in weaving which is in fact 
its traditional occupation. The Khatiks are either labourers or engaged in 
trade, industry or transport. The traditional occupation of Kayasf lis is writers 
but the greatest proportion of their workers is engaged in transport, while 
trade. Public Administration, industries and sub-class XT, each give 
employment to over 100 per millc of the earners. The 3Ioghals are found 
mostly engaged in industry (303 j >rr millc) and trade (202 per millc ) ; the other 
sub-classes give employment to less than 100 p*y mill* 4 o{ the earn* rs, and 
of the remainder tin- main figures relate to transport (01 ), domestic. serviee (Mi), 
and Public Administration (71). ThePathan. Ru\\u] and Itajput are mainlv 
immigrants to the Province, a fact indicated by a small proportion of fnmab- 
per l.ooo males among them. Tie* higher proportion of •uriv-r- 7 in the of 
all the three is engaged in indusuh s, the orenjuition- with the iwxt hi^he-t 
proportion being trade and doim-tic service. The hiche t proportion of 
among Pr.dtmnn* is enp.npd in * ultivation (2bl j^r muh'). the other n^in u- 
p:\tions being trade {1.7s). donrsth Mrvhe (12 s ). tram-port HIT*), ir-dmtrv 
(11-*). and art 51 and prof* s* , joi» w Gfh*- % //at-c* i*- *, in tTiUa 

(2^0 per iuiib') enabling n midy < f vat'r-* arry-rp and :>i?Kd-**.-ir;!‘v, 
and in industry {221). and donm-th -*rv;e*-. v.hh-h mvbdy tomprh- * 

The iTuuuars have htth- to do with tin- traditional e-n:r- >t : en of ♦.* .*..*-**;PJ-*~ 



and arc *ln* fiy employ* d hi h.du-try (-5 31 vhhb t’v tii.nha*. 

and enltivatiim K-o7h er a** n!>v^ isbn Lhm:r*T;- {! 
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CHAPTER 7 m. — OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OP LIVELIHOOD. 


Proportion of 

Workers 

Among 

Different 

Castes. 


120. It will be interesting to examine the proportionate number of workers 


No 

I J 

Proportion of 
workers per 
1 , 000 . 

1 Caste 

! 

3 

*1 

300 to 400 

[ 

J Kayarth. Moghal, Sayad, 
Kh»tri,Tas:&h, Airyanral, 
Sheikh, Tell, Tarkhan 
and Pat turn . 

n \ 

401 to 450 

j Knmhar, Meo. Brahman, 
Julaha and Dhanak 

m j 

451 to 600 

J Dhobi, Itawana, Mali, 
Chamar. Ahir, Khatik 
Naj, Gnjjar and Jat. 

IV 

501 to 671 

. Jhiwar, Dagi and Koli, 
Chohra, Sansi and Raj- 
1 put 


per 1,000 individuals of the most 
numerous or otherwise important 
castes. For this purpose the castes 
have been divided into four groups 
according to grades in the table in the 
margin Of all the 29 castes, Jhiwar, 
Dagi and Eoli (or in reality Koli), 
‘Chuhra, Sansi and Rajput have the 
highest proportion of workers. The 
Rajputs are among the castes which 
have a large proportion of immigrants 
with a preponderance of adult males, 
and the high proportion of workers 


among them does not necessarily indicate greater industry. The same remark 
applies to Sansis The other castes are known to be poor, and nearly ever}' 
individual of both sexes has to work in order to earn a living. The class with 


the next highest proportion of workers consists of Dhobi, Chamar and Khatik, 
which are also socially inferior, and their members have to work hard to make 
the two ends meet. The Ahirs (with 638 females per tnille) and GujjaTS (G7C) 
contain a large element of immigrants. The Jats seem to be most industrious, 
and in fact agriculture is an industry which can provide work for any 
number of workers. 


The next group of castes with -100 to 450 per tnille of workers is Kumhar, 
Dhanak, Julaha, Mco and Brahman The two last-named castes have a high 


proportion of immigrants The other castes are potters and weavers, whose work 
requires some degree of skill possessed only by men, and their women lave been 
mostly returned as dependants Thus the proportion of earners is not so high. 
The castes with the smallest proportion of workers are those in group I, vhicli 
are comparatively prosperous and follow occupations in which mental faculties 
play a large part. 


\ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (a). 

General distribution of earners (Principal Occupation) and working dependants. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I { b ). 

General distribution of earners (Principal occupation) and working dependants. 


Class, Scb-ClaS3 *kd Ohder. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (a). 

Distribution ol earners (Principal occupation) and Working dependants by sub-classes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (6). 

Distribution of earners (Subsidiary occupation) by sub-classes. 

j ,Yt tinier per inillo of the total popvfation of ronur* haring a «'7*'jVmry i« 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Occupations of females by sub-classes, orders and selected Groups. 


Group 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III ^contd. 

Occupations of females by Sub classes and selected orders and groups. 


1 Actcm. Wokkim. J 


■C . Ond insufficiently cl»cril>cd 
tnaUJrcm Me animat Is apfottl .. 


i La re, crepe, embroideries, fringes 
textile industries 
Order 6.— Ill da, rims and hard 
Order 7 — Wood 

Basket makers and other industries of wood? materials Winding leaves 
' end thatchcrs, and btu'derj ivoiking With bamboo, reeds or Biuiilar 
materials 

Order 8 . — Jfeirls . .. , ,, 

Order 0 — Ceramics 
Potters snd makers of earthenware . 

| Brick snd tde makers 

Order 10 , — Chemuat prodvtl) properly to talled and analogous 


Boot, shoes, sandal and clog makers 
Washing snd cleaning . - - • 

Barbers, hair dressers and w ig makers 
Order 13 —Farnitnre Indnetrie, . 

Order U — Baihhsg Judeetnea 
Order 15 — <'o«rfrt'«io» of meant of (rarepeH 
i Order 16 — Product*)* and trn nrmieno” r.J phyneal /ofte 
i Order 17 — ilue'Raaw* and undefined mdu&ri'S 
Scavenging 

i Scn-ciaxa IT — TxasStobt 

OrdeeSO . — Tmerjrrt tv Bond 
Labourers emploied on mads and bridge* . . 

Order 21 — Tnrrjtcrt hi Jtail 

Order 22 — Poet Offirr, FeltgrripX a rd Telephone Se mesa 
Sr» Cuss V — 1 Tuans 

Older 23- 
Order 21- 
Order 25 Trade is 
Order 2«- Trade is 
Order T> —Trade i» 
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C/rdrr «a . . Mid 

I'm'essorm and track m cl all kinds ' 1,533 

CVerksaftJ srrrsntecoonrctsJw^h rdueation . 321 

rWrr 43 — tePrf*, erta, avd arsraees (oUrr lAo* 44 ) . .. 7/23 

Public sorites, stmograjirfds, etc . . to 

Musician* teocijcrer* ard jerlormera other than military) actors, i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— coucti. 

Occupations of females by sub-classes, orders and selected groups. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1921 and 1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.-cowfW. 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921. 


ig 


Total Total 
, mralicr j mimbir 
jofactaa', of actual 
workers! workers 
id 1031 in 1921 


1 Makers of petrel'erv and ornaments . . , . , 

Scavenging . . . . . , 

] Sob-class IV — Transport . . 

Order IS — Transport by Air ... .. . 

Order 19. — Transport 2>v iroter .. 

I Order 20 — Transport by Bond 
t Labourers employed on roads and bridges 
Owners, managers, and employees (excluding personal servants } connect - 
i cd with other vehicles . , 

Tort era and messengers . . . 

Order 21 — Transport hi Rad 
Railway employees of all k mda except coolies 

Labourers employed on railway construction ami maintenance and 
coolies and j orlers employed on radn ay premises . . , 

Order* 22 — Poet Office, 1 eleyraph and Telephone tenner i 


Percentage 

variation 

1921—1931. 


Sea ci 


a V— Tribe , 


M"> Order 23 — lianle eetabh'hmrnt of credit, tr, 

116 Onler 31 — Brolerayr, commmnon aye tie, 

hornet*, mettrnand employees 

1 1 7 Order 23 —Trade t * Textile* 

118 Order 20 . — Trade in *Une, leather and /are 
Order 27 —Trade ■* wood 

123 Order 28 — Trade t» m dale 

124 Order 29 — Trade in pottery, bricls and tile e 

123 Order 30 — Trade i" ehemwal product* 

Order 31 - Hotel*, raft*, restaurants, tie 
Order 32 — Other trade in food stuff* . 

131 Dealers in dairy products, egos and poultry 
131 Dealer) in other food stuffs 

138 Order 33 - Trade t* clothing and totl't article* 

Order 31— Trad* in furniture 

111 Order31— Trade letbnilliay materuili 

] Order 76 — Traite t" mr/ine oftrampxyrt 
143 Order 37 — Trade \* fuel 

Ordertt — Trade t* artitlee of Inxnryand those pertaining to letter 
and the arts and Wee* 

Order 39 —Trade of ether tnrtt 

130 General store-krejers and shopkeepers otherwise un[Sccified 

CLASS C — rvPLlC ADMIXISTHATIOX AXD LIBEIt AL APTS . 

8CB-CLASS VI — Pcrttc Forcf 
Ordrt 40 — Army 
133 Army (Imperial) 

136 Order 42 — Police 
Order 43— Pdiea 

137 Police 

ici class VI J — Pcauc A 

Order it - /»«Mie I immigration 

139 Vrrlceol th* c tate 
8 fb-cl«ss 3 III -Pnnrivuoxs a\d Liarim. Art* 

t, Onirr *1 - Religion 
Order -IS Law 
Order 47 — ileda me 
Order 43 —lestnetian . 

Order 4<* —1 etten. arte and sc.es tee (other Am 4 4) 


| 3.7,621 

j 1.301 \ 


CL\»> D - Ml'CF.LL \ VF0C.S 

Scb-clim IX — Pinsoxs tmro ox tuxib radix r 
183 Order SO, — fffwnliii'J n» dor (■rom« 

Sca-ct-iss x — Dowkstic iraracR 

Order SI —fhrmtrtit Smier 
187 Other llomes tie Pernee . ,. 

Scb-claxx XI — luff mrir stl T irctitii' oerm trass , 
Orler 32 — Centre! feme trhieh da ret mdvnit a detnle c err 
1»9 Cashier*, aceouniants, Iwl ) n ' i » l * . clerk* and other employ 
fpweifif.1 oF ee*. watehmisea anrj shop* 

191 Lalwnrrr* a<vl workmen nlhefxLe ansprciArxl .. 

SCMU« XU -CxMoi tCTTT* .. ,. 

192 OcfeeKt -!*«wl.*e/>.*.'.,*.yf.«»..Ja.Vs loner* 

UrdrrSt — Hrgpire, *"*■/ prrMM*(rs 

193 Orler S3 — ttther >*(/>*« *it. nor peodeetm ted* Wrier .. 


..1 /e/i 

. i 2 tyt 

I /.rsr 

. .1 1.861 

.1 7,474 

. I 21.827 
23,427 
.. 22-32" 

I ..... 


10,221 

3.092 


3,111 I 
7.513 . 
14,694 

40S I 
3,062 j 


33,131 , 

U05 j 


—24 3 
+38 8 
+47 3 


+7J0 
+ 140 3 
+71/ 


6.014 
4,77 0 
4.681 


IMl \ 

i no . 

7.70 J 1 


1.1X3 ■ 
ISM | 
13.699 I 


+2S6 7 
-16 3 
+81 3 


-33 4 
+3063 
+ 629-9 


+294) 
+10 J 
+11-0 


-3 7 
+73 9 
+73 0 
+63 7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Occupations of Selected Castes. 
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i ihe 26th February 1931, on Railways and in the Irrigation 
Department in Delhi Province. 




CHAPTER IX. 

LITERACY. 

Ii!l. f>n*rat 122. by aso. 12.5. Literacy by r*dt*inn» 124. I.C.-raw in Kr.nh*!:. 125. 

Ut** rimy by caste. KM. Kro^n^ot literacy rince 1021. 127. Vrosaootb*! fisarrs. 12^. Cotnparivm «ilh 
oth'ir VrovtnCf n. 

Tin* nV'fllutc fipnu . « for literacy bv fip£, ws end religion nrr* pwu in Imjrrial Tftbl- XIII ; Vat t A coa* 
tain*? tbf provincial pununary nnd Rnri j» tn? cb taib for <*Ach city. Imperial Tab!-* XIV pvt? tb f * detail? of 
literacy by certain * I«ct*-tl ca*tc% trite a and rnco**. 

IVovinciil Tnbb; XJH-A giv<«* tb* Mated ic? of literate?; in tb** four vernacular?, Urdu, Hindi, CiurauLbl 
nnd Korn an, by elipion for tte* vv huh* Province, nnd Provincial Table X1Y*A literary Gem ^ of tbMbrc*' 1 
of Wtlfo Dbarm, Jirnhmo and Dev Dharm. 

lif*icb ,t lb* above Tnbb*. there are eight ?ub*»:tlinry tab!** yhowin" derivative firunv of Uvr,vy. 
Out of tb»*«* t Rf-ren eutcidiarv tabl'* are reproduml in the text and the t ipbth (v.bicb fhoui* the provtb in the 
number of educational institution**, hOioWf and expenditure on education from 11»2ft-Cl to HO"c2l, 1 »**d on 
departmental return*) i« given nt the <nd of this Chapter. 

121. Tim instruction* to enumerators with regard to tin* return of 
literacy wore* as follows : — 

“ Cobnnn Id (literal'' or illiterate).— -J[ literate in Urdu write Urdu ; if 
literate in Hindi write Ifirnli : if literate in Gurmukhi write Gurmukhi : if a 
person ran read and write in Roman characters write ** Roman. ” Other- 
wise enter against all persons, who ran read and write a Utter in any other 
language, the word “literate/' If not. make a “x/* 

The lest of literacy which was the same as at the last three censuses was 
thus a simple one, that is the ability to read and write a letter. The actual 
figures of. literacy for the Province and the rural and urban areas arc given in the 

margin together with the propor- 
tion of literates aged f> years and 
over per milh: of each s“x. In the 
total population of tin* Province 
there* are 711/177 males and IK.oiCi 
females who are literate or 220 
prr milt r of males ami 72 prr mill * * 
of total females aged .7 and over. 

i . ... 

* The mterwensal increase in liter- 
any lias hern f»l*7 and 127*7 percent, for mules and female*, receptively, mm- 
paredtonpl and 20*1 per rent, im-rense in th»' actual population of each m*.\\ 
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CHAPTER IX. — LITERACY. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

LITERACY BY RELIGION*. SEX AND LOCALITY. 


123 Subsidiary Table II below shows literacy by main religions in the 
total Province among persons 
over 5 years ol age. In the 
Cities literacy is highest 
among Christians, who have 
a large element of Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. Sikhs 
and Jains come next, and 
the proportion oi literates 
among them in^ the rural 
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script. La ride or Mahajam or in Gurmukhi in the case o£ Sikhs. The propor- 
tion of literacy among Christians in the rural area woulf appear to be higher 
than among Hindus and Muslims, mainly due to tjj* presence of some 
European troops in Khanpur camp The number of litefntes among Hindus 
and Muslims in the Province seems to be nearly equal, tlie urban Hindus 

having a n 
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advantage. 
T li e small 
numerical 
strength of 
Muslims in 
the rural 
area, where 
ignorance 
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followers of 
both reli- 
gious is col- 
ossal, gi\es 
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Hindus in point of literacy in the whole Province, 
the proportion of literacy by religion and age. 

ISt. Subsidiary Table IV below shows literacy in English by age, 
sox ,md locality anil tomparos ;t,s present proportion with that of 1021. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

LITERACY IN* ENGL1«1! BY AGE. fcEX AND LOCALITY. 
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Naturally the extent of literacy in English is several times greater in the Cities 
than in the rural area, while there is a considerable improvement in both over 
the futures of 1021 except in the case of females of the rural area. 

125. Subsidiary Table V below shows literacy among different castes at 
this and the last census. 
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KavaMli* (4C>0 jirr mill*') have flu* highesf proportion of lifenuty. Khat- 
ri< (!i5S) mine next, followed by Aggnr\val< (SOS). Next in tin* order 
ur<* Brahmans (270), Kayads (240) and Mogluds (211). The order lia« 
remained unrhnnged sine** last Tin* agrienlt urists are vory backward 

indeed witli *lat and Aliirs having a proportion of r>!) and 40 prr $niU*\ re-j mv* 
tivelw The artisans are even worse oil with a proportion of literaev varying 
Between fs for Jula ha and H* for Kumhar. The figures of literaev for the 
backward and depressed rln<*e* are really pathetic , only V prr mills of <1minar, 
12jevan7/eof Blmngis (( luthra^) and 2 psr millr of KIi.it ilc« being literate, 

12d. .Subsidiary Table Vf bejow shows Hteraev for nil age*.- and for ■ 
lo - ix. J.V 20. and 20 and over, for both at this and the I.im f* # r 

the Provinee and tin* two Natural DiviMnn*. 
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Figures 
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It is apparent that in the Cities there is now a greater proportion of 
literates in both sexes, while the number of literates among boys, i e.> persons 
aged 10—15, as well as among those aged 15—20 is greater than in 1021. In 
thereat of the Province, however, literacy has remained almost stationary 
among males aged 10 — 15, while there has been a retrogression among females. 
A slight improvement is noticeable for ages 15 — 20. The results are probably 
affected by the new process of smoothing. 


127. Subsidiary Table VII below gives the figures of the population 
and literacy according to the age groups into which the entries in the 
schedules were directly sorted. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Number of Institutions and pupils according to the returns of the Education Department. 
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CHAPTER X, 

LANGUAGE. 


120- General. 1$0« Bilingualism 

RefCJtnee to Imperial Table XV gives the absolute figures. Part I, containing the distribution of the mother-tongue* 

Statistics persons enumerated in the Province and Part II showing the number of persons who habitually use some 

other language as subsidiary to theu* mother- tongue. 

Two Subsidiary Tables derived from the above Imperial Table appear in the text 

central, 129. The instructions to enumerators with respect to the return of 

language were as follows : — 

“ Column 14 (Language). — Enter each person’s mother-tongue. In the 
case of infants and deaf-mutes, the language of the mother should he entered. 

Column 15 {Subsidiary Language). — Enter the language or languages 
(if any) habitually spoken by each person in addition to his mother-tongue in 
daily intercourse.” 

At last census subsidiary languages were not recorded, while the instruc- 
tions about the entry of mother-tongue were the same as now. An instruction 
was, however, issued on the present occasion requiring Hindustani to be recorded 
in place of Urdu and Hindi, which are in no way separate languages. 

The mother-tongue of a vast majority of the inhabitants of the Province 
is Hindustani, being spoken by 923 per intlle of the population. The linguistic 
distribution of the population of the Province is given in Subsidiary Table I 
below 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

DlstribaUon ot total Population bj mother-tongue according to Sir George Grierson’* Stheme, 
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It is apparent that tne languages spoken b} the bulk of the population 
belong to the Indo-European family, the proportion of the speakers being 997 
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per millc of the total population. The remaining 3 per mfWc speak the languages 
of the Dravadian family. Among the foreign languages English, which also 
belongs to the Indo-European family, is spoken by 8 per milh\ The figures 
for other foreign languages are negligible. 

The above figures also show the proportion of the population speaking the 
languages of each family or sub-family in rural and urban areas separately. The 
proportion of Hindustani speakers is even higher in the rural area where the 
foreign element in the population is practically absent. 

130 . The languages spoken habitually in daily intercourse in addition uninnsaUs 
to th° mother-tongue were rceorded in column 15 of the general schedule. 

This information was intended to enable an estimate to be made of the amount 
of bilingualism. The absolute figures of bilingualism are given in Imperial 
Table XV. on page viii in Part IT at the end of this volume. The proportional 
figures are given in the Subsidiary Table II below, which also shows the details 
for each subsidiary language of the Province, separately. 

SUBSrmAHY TABLE H. 
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CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION. 


131 General. 13J. Urban »nd the rurel population. J33. Hindu Sects. 131. Sikh Sects. 135. 

Jain Sects. 138. Mustim Sects 

Etleretice to The numerical strength of each religion returned is contained in Imperial Table XVI for the whole 

Statistics. Province, and Table XVi-A gives the figures for the sects of Hindus, hikhs. Jams and Muslims. Impena! 

Table XIX gives the age-didnbution of European and AUied Races and Anglo-Indians 

Three submdiary tables derived from the above tables are reproduced m the text. 

One appendix at the end of this Chapter, given in the form of a table, shows the population ot each Ad- 
ministrative ward of Delhi Municipality by religions 

central. 131. The instructions to enumerators with regard to Religion were 

as follows . — 

"Column 4 (Rdigion and Bti ) — Enter here the religion which each person return*, aa Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Jain, Christian. Parai, and the sect of religion, followed by each person, as he returns it Jn the caae of 
aboriginal tnbea who are not Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, etc, the name of the tribe should be entered In this 
column. Sect is m all ca-ca required for Christians ” 

These instructions were amplified by the following provisions in the 
Code : — 

** Coin m n 4.— The answer which each person gives about bu religion must be accepted and entered 
in column 4, but care must be taken not to enter Jams and Sikhs aa Hindus. If a man says that be U a Jam or 
a Sikh he should be entered as such, even though ho also says that be is a Hindu Similarly lltahmos, 
Arjaaand Dev Samajis should be recorded aa such. The religion of Aryas should be entered as \edie Dharm. 
The religion of members of Dev Samaj should be entered aa Dev Samaji. 

If a Jain desires hut sect to be recorded, it should be recorded m brackets after hu religion, eg, t*w etamber. 
Degamber, Swetamber-Sthanxkbashi and hwrtamber TaraparithL 

A person who aaia he « a Sikh must not be entered a* a Hindu Leeaase he docs not wear the let. All 
persona professing to be followers of Guru Nanak or Guru Gobuiil Nni.h and calling themselves bikha thooM 
tie entered aa Sikhs. 

In case of famine orphans msde over to the charge of a Mission, but not baptised, the religion of the 
/urtenls jf knre.n ahmild lie en.te.ved. JLf the nelyino of the yarenta cannot be ascertained,- .ihe /vKtaaunxid 
religion of the district or locality should be noted 

All Chuhras, who are not Muslims or Christians, and who do not return an) other definite religion, 
should be entered as Hindus. The name rule applies to member* of the depressed classes, who have no 
tnbal religion. l'er«ons r returning themselves as Ad-Dhannls, should bo recoidcd as such. In rase of Sansfa 
and others, whose religion Is tribal, the tribe should be entered in this column. 

Great care should be taken to get a correct return of Christian ex [s ami to eliminate vague entries 
such aa ’ l’rotestsnt ’ Uaually there are only one or two mission* at work in a district, anil local instructions 
should be issued as to the wav in which the adherent* of each mission are to lie entered. Christian sects will 
t* such aa 1‘resbytensn, Anglican, Baptist, Congregationabst, Lutheran, Methiwlret, Ndvationist and Roman 
Catholic. 

The mam arete of the Hiudaa will be noted, eg, Ssnatan Dharm, Kadha tfwaml. River Worship, Zind 
Kalians, \audmava. etc fuib-divl*iorn of three aecte are not needed. In case of Hindus, who are \ rdio Dharm 
(or Arj*k Rrahmo or Dev Bemmj, such eo tries are enough for column 4 without anv addition 

For Muslima such sects aa Sunni, Khia, AM i Hadis, Ahma.Ii should be noted. 

For Siiha the mam eecta will be Kewlharl ami Srhjdharl or Mona. bpocial btilstlivuinns anch »e Hamri. 
Xihanp, Sultan] should teentrred in addition to the sect iumilarfy such minor division* aa ( ila at, Xanakpanthl, 
Xirmala should, If ataltd, te noted 

All women ami children should be ehown as belonging to the religion and sect «f persons on whom 
theT are (Jcyx-n-lcr.t, onlrss they clewrly belong to another ” 

The absolut* figures of the distribution of religions arc given in Table 
XVI. The Social Map in the beginning o! this Report shows by means of 
coloured rtc t.mgles the distribution of the followers 61 various religions in the 
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CHAPTER XI. — RELIGION. 


per cent, of the total population as against *57 per cent, at last census. Their 
proportion has risen both in the Cities and the rest of the Province. The Jains 
in the Province number 5,345 or *84 per cent, of the total population as against 
*96 per cent, at last census. They have lost in proportion both in the Cities 
and the rest of the Province. The figures show that whereas the proportion of 
Sikhs has risen, mainly owing to immigration, the proportion of Jains has gone 
<Jown as they have gained nothing from immigration. The decrease. in the 
number of Jains in the rest of the Province is evidently due to some of them 
having shifted to the Cities during the last dec ade, and in the Cities though 
their numerical strength has risen by! 7 *3 percent, it has not kept pace with the 
general rise in the population of the Cities, which is 44*3 per cent. The Chris- 
tians in the Province now number 16,989, or S*67 percent of the total population 
as against 2*73 per cent, at last census. In the Cities their proportion lias fallen 
from 2*89 per cent, to 2*44 per cent, owing to their proportionate increase being 
smaller than the general rise in the population of the Cities, while in the rest 
of the Province their proportion has risen from 2*46 per cent, to 3*14 per cent., 
mainly due to the presence of over 600 British troops at the time of the census in 
a ramp near TughlaCjabad The figures for other religions are too small to 
require any discussion. It may, however, be mentioned that Ad-Dharm has 
been returned as a religion on the present occasion for the first time. All the . 
Ad-Dharmis were enumerated in Delhi Municipality and are Chatnars. 
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132. Subsi- 
diary Table 
III in the 
margin shows 
the detail of 
the urban and 
rural popu- 
lations of 1921 
and 1931 by 
religion to- 
gether with tho 
proportion per 
10,000 of thos4> 
populations 
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133. The table in tbc margin gives the 
strength of Hindu sects together with 
percentage variations sine© the last 
census. The sects have been arran- 
ged in the alphabetical order. It is 
apparent that the bulk of Hindu popu- 
lation belongs to tlje ‘Old Sect', Sanatun 
Dharm, the percentage increase being 
nearly the same «■» in the total Hindu 
population. The numerical strength nf 
all other Sects is only 61,000, of which 
50.000 is claimed by the Vcdic Disarm. Tho 
present strength of this sect is four times 
what it was ten years ago. Some other 
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minor sects which have shown increases are ‘ Bahniki ‘ (from 77 to 
4(1.7) and Bralnno (from 7 to 11). The sects, which have declined during 
the lust decade, are Bairagi. Kahir Panthi. Lai Regi. Radha Swami 
and Ram Dusi. the decrease among the first four being mo4 notieeahle. 

The sorts whose, following has completely disappeared during the last 
decade arc Dadtt Panthi. Gorakh Panthi. .Togi, Xanuk Panthi. Rai 
Dasia and Sansi. The great, decline in the figures of the sects. Kahir Panthi. 

Lai Regi and Rai Dasia. which comprise deprived classes, is due to their followers 
having gone over to the YcdieDharm. At this census, unlike the last, numerous 
persons (8.009) returned no sect. 

The sects included under “ Miscellaneous ’’ are Ad-Dhnrmi (204), 

Mai Panthi (.‘IS). Par Xami (I). Sarwaria (2), Sliaiva (1). Vaisimava (17), Ad- 
Hindu (;>72.). Barni (l). Bias (2). Gatin (<>). Knri (27). Ifaral (2). Renoda (7) and 
Ditli (2), the last seven at, least being the names of castes or sub-castes rather 
than of sects. 

For a description of the tenets of the various sects reference may he made 
to the Punjab Census Reports of ISO! and 1911. 

174. The table below compares Hie present, strengt h of Sikh sects with Sikh s«u. 
that of 1921 . and also shows the percentage variation. A tendency is not ieeablc 
in t he Sikh population of the Province to return no sect.. The 79 persons shown 
under “ Miscellaneous ’* include Akali (7). Amritdhari (7). Khalsa (22) and 
Ramgurhia (44), the last two being the names of classes and not sects. 
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CHAPTER XL— BEMOtON. 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XI. 
Population by Administrative Wards of Delhi M. C 
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CHAPTER Xil. 

RACE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 

in?. Gtrrfhl 12^. CwfftHirttJt in tl.r rf raori KrtM, 139. Oitnjnjwn vjt!> KOI fircrri*. 

HO. Ca^^i of HI. r.nropran* and An::H'Indian*. 

The- main statistics rein fine to this Chapter are given in Imperial Rfftrenc* 
Table* XVII, "which gives by sex and religion the number in each of the -10 
selected castes. The other relevant Imperial Tables are mentioned below: — 

Table VIII gives the data, tor 31 selected castes, o{ civil condition 
by ago and religion. 

Table XIV gives the total literacy ns well ns literacy in English for the 
castes dealt with in Table VIII. 

Table XI shows the occupations for castes dealt with in Table XIV 
as well ns for Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians. 

Table XVIII shows the variation of population in the cape of selected 
castes and tribes, the absolute figures for this and the last census being also 
given. 

Table XIX gives (be age-grouping of European and allied races and 
Anglo-Indians. 

137. The instructions to enumerators about the return of caste were Cfotr#!. 
the same as those for the Punjab, and are reproduced below : — 

(Colnmn 8— CotlfK—TVif Hinting Muslim*, Fill;*. Anrft 4 , TJrabmo* and nt^ridr.al tril*'* *-ntrr 

tH ca 4 !'* nr triH, but for \tid« % nvdf'i enter g»ibcv*i«o at a. Tb* tin** tit!**, Hrabman, K*b*triy,a, VaIiIiVa 
and Fudra, usually by tboi^drc**. Tor Cbriatiati*. arid fart Irn/n r*nt or ran* as Anplo* 

Indian, OatndiMs Turtl*h. Tor Indian*, inch a-* rat rr Christian*, mIjo have taMe* nor tribe*, 

enter Indian. 

These instructions were amplified by the following provisions in the 
Punjab Census Code : — 

(Column 8). — TJ ir* carle fbmdd H ci;VrM in c-***'" of Hindu*, And in th* ctv^ cd Jaim and F;Vdjts {f HaV*!, 
f,f., M lirahtP&M M , M KhMrj *\ M " daf ", " Itajpnt ", r*,r. Ko FA h ?Vo*d i H prc**t-d to r»i.riv* t)>* r&H* 

to w},{f li hr* if H doe* r,M *i»h x n *o ; in ?T3cb r.*^ tH vmrd " S.Tb n tbnuU hr r: 5 *» rr-d in tJ.it rr:J*;«rn. 

In it-* rf Madinr tH trtH ?! o«l 1 H r,*'»Vd t! n*— ** Farad ** ”, ” lh’Wh u t “ Ui *\ ” **, 

etc. The na’.ianibty rbaV , \ H ntvir*! t\ c\*~ o! •* t’ifr i M , r*<\, c,?., ” 4< p rrf! .t, 

** l\ rttjpkfw ”, “ Oc.*.r,c*rf> ", ** 1*anj A t ”, ” IWyah ”, < *r. 

It was laid down in the Punjab Census (Y><1* nf 1921 tlmf if a jn.*rson 
of low oasU* wauled to return a higher rast* his rlaiii* should ho r<»j<*c!*'d ^nd 
the oafst i> to vhuh ht» w.h supposed in belong should In* out nr**! in tin* pnomi 
Fcht'dnle, A similar inMniriiou i^u«-d in tl»o <'nuu*or.i<or>; at j*r? vi^ur 
reuMiFtv. A n.Mi»rial <) iaurv wan intr^dui.si on th 4 » ] 
nn option **i\«n o* f.*ih tt» i » urn v/hat* ,, «*r c***i«< |.f. jd^a-^d. A 
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CHAPTER XII. — RACE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 

traditional caste should be recorded in brackets after the caste claimed, such 
as Brahman (nai), Dhiman Brahman (carpenter), Tank Kshatriya (tailor), 
Jloghal (carpenter) and A wan (nilgar). This instruction was issued with 
a view to facilitate comparison with the past statistics, and at the timo of 
tabulation the persons 4 concerned were included in the tradititl&a] caste and 
not in the caste claimed. The following instructions were issued to the sort- 
ing and compilation staff about the tabulation of casto returns > 

T»bl« XVII (Cartes) All the donbtfol entnes should be classified by the Deputy Superintendent* as 
required by paragraph 52 of the ftomi Code. 

In the csss of dual caate the entry ahonld be ma loin tho Sorter’s 1 ickct* on the following specimen — 


Sonar (Rijpnt) .. . . .. 400 

Sunar(Kbatn) .. . . .. .. 300 

1,200 

In the case of dual caates the figures are to be shown under the original caste and not under the higher caste 
claimed during the census ” 

This procedure helped to classify the returns correctly up to a limit, 
and the persons concerned were included in the figures of the traditional casto 
and not of the caste claimed, but in all cases in which a person claimed a casto 
other than traditional and did not reveal his traditional caste he was perforco 
included in the figures of \he caste claimed and not of the traditional casto. 
Tins happened as a rule in the cities, wliero an enumerator had no notion of 
the traditional caste and had to take down the casto as claimed. Tho num bur 
of persons, who claimed some other caste, hut were shown under tho traditional 
raste, is given in Appendix II at the end of this Chapter. Tho details of tho 
occupational castes included in tho total figures of Tank Kshatriya and 
Dhiman Brahman in the Imperial Tahfe XVII are given in Appendix I. Tho 
amount of accretion to each of tho important castes, movitablo in some cases 
as a resnlt of certain individuals or sections of a lower community having 
attained tho status usually associated with tho higher casto, will bo dealt 
with in this Chapter. 

Curtailment 133 . i n tho interest of economy all tho castos rocorded wore not so r tod 

b«r of on the present occasion, and with the approval of tho Chief Commissioner 

Sorted. only the castes falling under the following catogones were sorted 

(n) all the castos or tribes representing a population of 1 pcrmllt 
of tho population in 1921, 

(b) tho four cnnuual tribes, Sansi, Bawaria, Ilami and Paklmvara, 

(c) castes which could bo called doprossod, 

(d) •* others ” of all-Iadta importance. Tho castes included in this 

category aro Mali, Dluinan Brahman and Tank Kshatriya, 
and 

(f) “ no casto ” entry among Brahmanic Hindus. 

Tho names of tho castes falling uuder categories (a) and (c), for which* 
figures ha\n been tabulated, are given below ; — 

(a) (1) Aggarwal, (2) Ahir, (;J) Vrain, (1) Brahman, (5) Chaiuar, (C) 
Chuhra (Bhangi), (7) Dagi and Koh, (8) Dhanak, (9) Dhobi, 
(10) Tnqir, (11) Gadana, (12) Gnjjar, (10) Jat, (1 1) J hi war, 
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STRKXGXH AN1) 1>U0I‘0KT1UN ON VAHIOUS CASTKs. 


(15) .luloha, (16) Khulik, (17) Kay.isih. (is) Kh.ilri, 
(111) Kumlinr, (20) Lodiia, (21) L«har, (22t Mali. 
(2:5) Mt'O, (24) Moghal, (25) N;ti, (26) Patlian; (27) 
Jhijjmi, (2S) Buyad, (2D) Sheikh, (20) Tag.ih, (21) Tarkhan. 
M2) Teli. 


(c) (1) Kurini, (2) Chiriwar, (3) 11 align r. 

Subsidiary Table I in the margin gives the absolute strength o' tlu* 

various cast«*s enu- 
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CHAPTER xn. — race, tribe and caste. 

Companion 139. The Province is yet in its infancy, and separate figures of castes 

rU«. aro only available since the last census. Subsidiary Table II below shows 
the present and the 1921 strength of the castes together with the percentage 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Variation in carte or tribe aince 1921 and the proportion of eaeb cast# to the* 
population ol the province. 
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variation during tho last decadu. Nearly all tho castes show an increase, the 
exceptions being Lodha, Dhanak, Kbatitc, Nai and ifuli. The dechno among 
tho three hret*tumed castes is attnbuiable to tho departure after n tempo* 
rury sojourn, of a large number of labourers engaged at the time of last cons us 
on tho building operations in New Delhi. The Nais liavo decreased us many 
of them have evidently claimed other castes, over GOD having returned them* 
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castes or IMMIGRANTS. 

selves as Brahmans though finally included among Mai?. Then* might he 
many other 'vtK who claimed another caste without returning their tradi- 
tional caste. The decrease among Mali- is probably due to the fact that, like 
their brethren in certain Punjab districts j-ome of them have returned their 
caste as Haini, which was not among the sorted castes. Immigration plays an 
important, part in the. population figures of this Province, and in the case of 
the castes, which have registered an increase it is not possible to go into the 
causes of increase in each case as it is not- definitely known what portion of 

the gain is exclusively duo to natural increase. 

MO. The castes of immigrants to the Cities (that- is, those with a 
foreign birth-place) have been tabulated for the first time on the present, occa- 
sion. Their figures are given in Subsidiary Table III below along with the 

SUHSIMAHY TABLE 111. 

Showing the absolute ftren^th of lelected cattc* and tbc number of Immigrants. 
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CHAPTER XII. — RACE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 


European* 
and Anglo- 
Indian*. 


141. Subsidiary Table V in the margin shows the figures of European 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Variation in the timber of European* and Anglo-Indian* 
•ince 1921 and their proportion to the total population. 


{ABSOLUTE 

notjBia). 


it 


ha 


and Allied Races and 
Anglo-Indians for this and 
the last census in the Cities 
and the rest of the Pro- 
vince. The age distribu- 
tion for these races is 
shown in Imperial Table 


Delhi Prorinee 
European and allied races 
(i) British Subject* 

(ti) Other* 

Anglo-Indians 

Citict 

European and allied races 
(i) British Subjects 
(u) Others 
Anglo-Indians 
Rett of th* Prosince 
European and allied racoj 
(*) British Subjects 
(ti) Others 
Anglo-Indians - 


1,010 
1,7 OS 
3,701 
3,6119 


1,765 

1J62 

4,310 


+21 1 
— l'S 
—2 5 
+83 0 
+U2'2 
— V2 
—15-1 
—10-3 
+82 7 
+210' J 
+2,663 6 
+7.125 
+ 8,471 4 
+ 100 
-S7-1 


XIX. It will be seen that 
Europeans show a slight 
decrease since 1921, the 
decrease being confined to 
British subjects. The 
number of Anglo-Indians 
has considerably risen. 
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TABLE IV. 

Province into Delhi City and New Delhi City by catte. 
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PART II. 


TABLES. 
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TABLE l. 

AREA. HOUSES AND POPULATION. 


1. At the lust Census the figures of Delhi Province were shown in tin* 
Table Volume of the Punjab, to which all references about them should be 
made. This and the subsequent Tables have been prepared for this Province 
separately for the first time. 

2. The men shown in this table has been supplied by the Survey 
of India and differs from that given in the corresponding table of 1 02 1 which 
was obtained from the revenue records. The present* figure includes a small 
area amounting to one square mile transferred during (lie last decade to this 
Province from the Meerut Division of the United Provinces, as a result of the 
fixation of boundaries between the two Provinces. 

Non: — 1. There heinp only one ThIimI in the Province the J’rovincinl Table* I and II 
h nvc not Won prepared. 

Norr.- -2. The fipirc« in itnlir* relate to Cantonments. 


Net JtorM'ft atsu Total. Tm*n* Villa;***, 
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TABLE II. 

VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING LAST FIFTY YEARS 


In this Table the figures of the present census are compared with those of 
previous censuses. 

The population of the area transferred from the United Provinces of Agra 
and Otidli to this Province (as noted in the case of Imperial Table I) has- 
been taken into account and the figures of the former Census Reports adjusted 
accordingly. The total population of the Province in 1881, 1891, 11101, loll and 
1921 has risen by 349,370,410.404 and 204 respectively on account of this transfer 
of area. 




TABLE III 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION. 


1. In this Table ns in Tables IV mid V t he Fort and Civil Lines, Delhi 
have been included in Delhi City and New Delhi Cantonment in New Delhi City. 

2. The number of villages is :58I. according to the revenue records. 
Of these. 49 are uninhabited, 307 inhabited, and the rest, arc included in tV 
urban areas, Delhi City comprising 18, New Delhi City G and Shnhdar.i 1 . 

,*{. The revenue mauztt has been taken a 1 - a village except in the ease of 

towns, 

4. The total number of travellers enumerated in encampments, boat* 
and trains, etc., lias been shown separately in this Table. In Tables IV and V the 
number lias been included in the population of the Towns, within whose limits 
the enumeration took place. 

Note. — T h« figure* in italic** relate u> Cantonment*. 
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IX 


TABLE V. 

TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION 

BY RELIGION. 

j , In the ease or Municipalities with Cantonments or Civil Lines adjoining 
them, the whole area has been treated ms a single town, but separate figures have 
been given for the Municipalities, Cantonments, etc. 

2. Persons returned under the head “ other religions ! * have been classified 
and throvm info Hindu religion as noted on the title page- of Table XVI. 

The abbreviations used in this Tab!-- are : — 

M. —Municipality. (J. L. Civil Line*. Cantt. —Cantonment. 

•t. The futures of Aryns and Brahmos have been included m tlio-o of 
Hindus. 

i). The Civil and Military population of Cantonment* appears Wdow : — 
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TABLE VI. 

BIRTH-PLACE. 

1. Tliis Table contains statistics of birth-place for the Province ns a 
whole and for Delhi and New Delhi Cities. 

2. The figures below give the number of permanent, mid temporary residents 
of Delhi and New Delhi Cities. Permanent residents were defined to include, all 
persons who have made Delhi their home, or, in other words, they intend to live 
t here all their lives, even if ‘they were living in rented houses, and even if they 
temporarily absented themselves from Delhi owing to service or other business. 

| Toro. ] ITisimm. 1 i.-i Mjita . 
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TABLE VI.— BIRTH-PLACE. 
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TABLE VII. 

AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 

1 . The ago. at this Census was recorded according to the nearest- birthday. 
At. the last census age meant the number of years completed. Each age-group 
includes the persons who have attained the ages represented by the years con- 
stituting the group except, the top year. For example, the age-group A —I f» 
includes all persons whose age is either 5,0, ?, 8 or tl years ; persons whose age 
i« 10. go into the next higher group, 10—15. 

2 . This Table is divided into three parts. Part A shows the distribution 
for 1 lellii Province as a whole of the total population and for each main religion 
by age, sex and civil condition. Figures for Ad-Dharmis have been shown 
separately. Part II shows the distribution for Delhi City, of the total population 
and for each main religion l>y age, sex and civil condition. The age-groups 
in Part B are quinary as in Part A up to the age of ‘JO and thereafter decennial 
up Jo 00 and over. Part C gives details similar to Part Bfor New Delhi City. 
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TABLE VII. — AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 

PART A.-PROVINCIAL SUMMARY— (condil.). 
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TABLE VII— ACE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 

NEW DELHI CITT —(«««) 





TABLE VIII. 

CIVIL CONDITION BY AGE FOR SELECTED CASTES AND TRIBES. 

1. Tim number of < has 1>«***ii to tliirt yM»n»* t oiilv tlm rnM'Tt 

r»*pr* v -**nti>m S pn mWc of ilm total pojml -itimi of J;n>I Imini* 

from jmmnp^ Mimm: shown in Tallin XVII. Dhohi ( Hindu) ami T<*]j f w}io**' 
numariral Mmiuith in lUlil was Imlmv K jtr$ mill» ha v«* horn inohnh*-!. a*- 

uU’i* t)jo r.riminal trihos lhiwnria ami Saimi. 

2 . Tin* total strniutf h of a «*ast*» in this Tallin dors not m*, o^v a rjlv tally 
with that in TuM*‘ X VII, as castes inilmt Tallin, \wn* omittM m this, if m ihV 
naKf* of a oattain tHt**ion limy Haim** 1 ! only a small tnunlmr of j>orsnn>\ 



TABLE VIII - CIVIL CONDITION BY ACE FOR SELECTED CASTES 


TABLE VIII.— CIVIL CONDITION BY 



XX 


AGE FOR SELECTED CASTES-cewicW. 









TABLE IX 


INFIRMITIES. 


1. This Tabic corresponds with Table XII of 1021 . Dual infirmities 
were recorded. Persons afllicted with two or more infirmities have been shown 
under each of the infirmities in question in columns 5 to 10. The total under 
infirmities, therefore, exceeds the total number of persons afllicted as given in 
columns 2 to i. 

2. The statement below shows the number of persons suffering from more 
than one infirmity : — 


1 Nr J It MIT v. 

Ins, Tip* anti Draf-inuU's 


Pi:r<ons. 


Malks. 


Vvmau:*. 


l>raf-iniii<*s and Hliml 


Total 


3. There being only one District in the Province, Part 11 has not been 
prepared. 


table x.— occupation or means 


Total Earner* 

Total Working Dependants 


Total Noa-'l orting Dependants 

Total Population 


! CLASSES A, B, C AND D 

I CLASS A PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 


SUB-ltaDtit (») — C •Utvah./’t 
Non cultivating Proprietors tsting rent in money or 
kind I 

Estate Agrota and Managers ol Owners 


Total 

FOLLOW 1>0 

As 

Principal , 

Occupation i 

As 

Working 

Dependants. 

' As 

bulwiiliary to otlitr 
Oecopation 

1 

Males | 

, Female* J 

Slates. 

Female* 

Males ' 

Fcmilei, 

< a 

* 

1 5 1 

6 

7 


4 J 

1 

279.233 

221,757 

1 

19,213 

' 10,102 1 

17,636 

10,152 ] 

443 

73,208 

40,230 

j 3,846 

| 8,515 

14,594 

5,580 

293 

i 72,613 

39,809 

3,836 

’ 8,515 

I 14,594 

5,566 

| 293 


39,633 ; 3J31 
33JS30 1 4,573 


8J!5 14,594 

S,0$5 li, 664 


\ Sea UKuKa (h) — -t *U nriion o/ bpccuil crops, /rail, 
els (Ff-s litre. J/jany<rs, Vitrls o*d Ijxbn" rtrty 
Market jr ardent rs. flower and trait growers 

hl'a UntiKB (c) — Forestry 
Forest Officers. Hangers, Guard*, etc 
Wood-cutters and charc-osl burners 
Collectors of forest produr e 

Sti Ori.kh (dj — Swrl Itrrnng 
Cattle amt buffalo breerpr* and keeper* 

Breeders o( transport animals 

ll-rdim-rt, ahrphirds, and breeder* of oth«r anirdaU 


Subclass Q Exploitation of Minerals 
(>R|i SB 4 Now Jlpliur Unusta 

1 Building materials (including stone, mat.-rials for 
rcrarnt manufacture amt (lays). 

J Salt, salt pel re and other salui* substance* . 

I Other non m-Ullic mineral* 

CLASS B PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
, MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 
j Sab Clast Ul Industry 

I On nan 5 Trim** 

I Cotton giniumr cleaning aud prtwaing 


Woo] carding, spinning and ocarina 
t*dk spinning and wearing 
Ifalrlirorae-halrlete. 

Dyeing. tWhiug, printing, preparation and (ponging 
of teatsW. 

l*r,Olp etabcoiJeriea, fringe* etc., and losuffiel- 
sntl* Jea. nhed teitds industries 


2^518 j T9 

1,097 , 84 


*) , TTurling in P-wthec .1 

S3 FarrVea awt f--e*Tn. oecw;,.-.) with frwtbse*. ami j 
I IrflstW U* .i> toal sea, 

SI j huey. hssra, lkrli.etc , wwiees (saeept battoas> 

' Oapt* T .Woos, j 

St j Bawyse, S 

*> J IVfCo tees, tar wets and Posers, etc ..I 

« IUak*« aialrrr auj Mler Uels.lrvw at .ool, State. I 
rtaL. tnrtwLn* bars* a ad IhsleW*. aod taUd*** 
worttw* M— Loo r~>>. we sin dir «tat*rlaU, 1 
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DELHI CITY. 


NEW* DELHI CITY. 


Total Kanvr* 


- 

•* 

.. 145,1*1 

Total Karcer* 

- 

•• 


.. r *'.**•? 

Total Working Dependant* . 


-• 

5S0 

Total Working 1'cjer.dar.!' 

•* 1 


12^. 

Total NonAVorkmj: 

Dependant* 

.. 

212.913 

Total Non -Working 

1 ‘cj < ndA n 

N .. 


'* 

Total Population .. 
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•• 

.. 365.527 

Total Population 

•• 



. . 73.C53 V 
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TABLE X.— OCCUPATION OR MEANS 


delbi province. 


0 *dxb 8. — JTmta 

, Smelting, forging uJ rolling of iron ud other 
i Maker* of arms, guns, eto 

} Blacksmith*, other worker* in iron, maker* of Imple- 
ment*. 

Worker* in bra*s, copper ami bell mot*l 
Worker* in other meUli (except preciom metsl*) 
Worker* in mint*, duvwnkcr*, Me 

Oinzgii — Cimtica 


63 Other worker* in 


66 Manufacture of m»tch<w, fire-work* wad othe> 

l>» Manufacture of aerated and clFrwral water* and 1«» . 
US ‘ Manufacture and refining of vegetable oil* 

H9 , Manufacture »nd refining of njineral od» 

70 j Other* 

Uitiii U. -Fooii IsmisjitM 

7 1 Ilice pounder* and tuikrn »n<I floor grinder* 

72 Oram p*rrher», etc 

73 Butcher* 

74 j Maker* of Iug»r, mo!as*« and gar 

75 Sweetmeat and condiment m*kera 

77 I Brewer* *nd distiller* 

78 j Manufacturer* of Tobacco 
8] ' Other* 

Osdes 15 — l*ocrr»j*s or dsiss **d Tat rottrr . 


Waihing *nd i leaning 

Barber*. h»ir.ilr«*er* *ad wig maker* 

Oth*r induMrie* connected with the tc 

0*nt* 13 -IrwwrroBi Isncs-nuti 
Cabinet mtkrr*, carriage painter*, etc, 
Upholsterer*, f 07 f maker* efc 


Otniw II --Cowi 

motor rebklea or crck-l 
Carnage, eatt, pafki, rl« 


itenos ox Maas* o 


». pal 1 1. 1 

Omu lo. rwgcc 


repairing 
and whorl weight* 
Taa**wraeto» 
err. etc., Oa*-wark* 

Otnta 17 -jtlwttuirion^iiii U*prrrwi 

[rarer* bonk tlmbn, etc. 


w.irra »l Jeeetbw, and Ornanlcni, 

Other **t* .Oanaoa. aod »rvl-«rwd inj.,itrtri (t ® 7 m 


laVQ**i lx -Tratapnrt 
• -T*n*h«t * 


Owe** It -Tuiihitr it (tin* 

‘Xi,-aae-r*.Ui4.^^, ^ lMr 
«w«e*r,.^. Rh p bruW,, bna!,n. n * a ,[ t*. m 


Total 

J*OU*OWUfO 

At 

rnncipal 

Occupation. 

At 

Working 

Dependant* 

As 

Sobeidiary to other 
Occupation. 

3 

Male* 

4 

Fem*!e*. 

5 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Male* 

8 

9 








4,042 

3fi33 

37 

29 

7 

IS 


49 

49 






• 

2 






2,431 

2,403 

28 

25 

* 

11 


734 

728 

5 



] 


384 

749 

24 

4 

3 

4 


2 

2 






4,935 

3JiO 

636 

90 

203 

JOS 


2.2SG 

I,b75 

334 

62 

1B3 

22 


2,261 

1,824 

315 

28 

10 

84 


83 







S46 

796 

29 

4 

73 

4 


U 

14 






115 

113 

2 





467 

422 

2* 

4 

13 

4 


12 

12 






238 

235 

3 


• 



4,322 

3,977 

229 

3 


31 

9 

m 

632 

168 


9 

1 

8 

139 

150 

19 

2 

6 

1 

] 

1,387 

1,354 

8 



5 


190 







l,«S0 

992 

I 



23 


11 

11 







47 

2 





662 

622 

28 

* 


10 


19.lt 6 

10,433 

1,603 

162 

6J5 

321 

9 

6,334 

5,629 

594 

50 

343 

136 

7 

3,500 

3.145 

215 

58 

25 

86 

I 

2.679 

2.532 

122 

4 


" 


,] 3,075 

1 2,503 

\ 4 65 

20 

71 

19 


, 7,072 

, 2,539 

110 

80 

253 

| 89 


i 30 

M 

2 





.1 362 

301 

/ 





j 758 

4 

1 357 

< 1 

1 

| 


t ;* 


SfilH 

8.179 

639 

i ® 

1 32 

' 707 

77 

. 8.918 

6,179 

539 

1 23 

32 [ 107 

11 

t 

311 

l 

Sit 

/ 

| •• 

. 

7 


1 596 

2<m 

1 1 





1 

in 






• HI 

*06 

! ' 

t 1 



•• 

' Ml 

1 <491 

■ * 

1 r 




14J20 

10,313 

3,7/1 

| 232 

1.003 

117 

If 

r.u3n 

1,055 

3 

j 1 



" 

hi 279 

279 






5.311 

2573 

4* 

19 

1 

3 

1 ” 

077 

(113 

i S’* 

1 

5 

•• 

| 

’ 10.335 

11,107 

( 

7,W,fl 

j ». 

1,W» 

... 

■ “ 

22,560 

f 20559 

095 

i « 

T7 

SOI 

1 

29 

! 2* 


i • 


.. 

| 

59 

2* 

) 

i 


14 


} 3ts 

1 


j 7 


5 


«.; 93 

. *7 

| 


** 

- 


, 1 til 

. | 259 

, 

! i 


3 

** 
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- - 




- 

- 


• - “ - - 



m:ufi crrv. 






.\EW UKLHl CITY. 


Ah 


Ah 

i 

i 

A- 



1 

a* i 

Ah A a 

X<;TtL 

Vrincipal 


Working 

I 

Subsidiary lo 

TotaI, 

Print's pal * 

Wotii:.2 S'A'slaflr;. t* 

ro u/nvi mi . 

Otupation. j 

Dependants 

j other OcmpMion. 

roLiy«vri:>o 

Oo opatjnn. [ 

Dejv nd an! * . r < * ‘."r.jin : en. 

cr-A* 


' 






occrrA- 

i 


XI ON*. 

Matt-*. i‘VmMrv.‘ 

Mate*. ] 

LVmp.b*/ 

Males. 

JFV. 

maV‘* 

7K»>\ 

>ra!.-. lYmat-J 

! 

Kr-aal«*. >UV*. IVn-A-. 


11 

12 1 

>n j 

H 


15 

10 

17 

IS If j 

#»i | t» j <v<* 

zjgo 

3,37$ i 

i 

1 

SO f 

li 


z 

o 


1 loo 

z 

% 

40 

40 ; 


•• 

«* 




’ 

•• 


•i 

a : 







• 



i ,i*r#7 

W* 1 

"21 

"in 



1 


! " si 

7s n 


o*2 , 

i»77 ; 

r, 

# , 



.. 


; a 



75K 

723 : 


4 


3 

4 


; io 

10 


•i 

a 


•• 






** 


*$5 j 

$ 09 ; 





' 


; lfin 

.» ► * * 

vt/*# 

2 ;; / 

773 

70J j 

71 



■ 

i 


105 

7 1 1111 , 

2 17 4 

40 

40 5 


* ] 

, . 




S12 

,WI 232 


72 

0S| 

1 


*• 




4 

4 


5W 

400 J 

j 

6 

4) 

* 





■ 17 

U 

- 

12 

12 ; 



. . 


.... 


i , . 

j 


65 , 

s:i i 

o 






s 

s .. ; 


ICO ; 

157 ; 

1 j 

2 | 



t 


1 i 

4 

:\ 

12 

12 i 



. . 


• • 

1 *• 

, . 

« • . . , 


235 ! 

232 ; 

j 

” 3 




.. 


2 

i) 


3,64$ ; 

3j'2G ! 

; 

1 s 


/ 

;/ 


lf’0 

1 02 1 

f. 

077 1 

012 j 

o:i i 



1 

i j 


i .» «> 

21 1 


m * 

i(K> ; 

r, ! 









1/240 : 

1,232 ; 

s j 


! .. 




i ,VI 

15 

. . . '* 

o 

. * < 

•> 





j . . 

> 

7 

! 

1123 * 

022 i 


1 

! 





! n> 

10 


11 ! 

ii : 










-47 

45 1 

2 

| •• n 





, 2 

2 


0:17 ! 

508 ; 

2” 


1 

1 

! " in 


vS 

s 



Koml-rf, 



Group Number. 


imv 

TABLE X.— OCCUPATION OR MEANS 


DELHI PROVINCE. 


Obi,eb in -Tb ax* roar by Bom 


W5 Person, (other than labourers) employed on the COn- 
etruetioa end maintenance of roads and bridges 
I'M Labourer* omp'u, ed on roads and bridges 
l«7 Owner*, managers and employees (excluding personal 

it, )co metre! »ith m-ehamcalty driven vehicles i 


UJ KaiKat employees of all kinds other than coolies 
111 Labourers employ ed on railway construction an 
ntttatenanee an<i coolies and porters employed on 

uanEe 22 — .I’oar UrnoE. TrLEGBarH am TetxrKovE 
1 1 1 * Post (Mice, Telegraph and Telephone Services 
Sub Cliu V.— Trade 

OauXB id. — lints, Estibliskmexts or Credit 
Kyciuxoe axn lismsci 

*16 Bank managers, Money-lenders Exchange and Insur 
ante Agents money changers and broken and their 

UBdCB it — ItBOKEBAUC COXXIWlO* AXO ExroRT 


i tlniiEB i.. -Tbsdeix haivs. LBATirra axn Fobs etc 
' Trade III skua, leather, furs, feather* horn etc. and 
I the arti* lea mad< Irom theae 

' OaoEK 27 Taint i» ffooi> 

[ Trade in wood ) not fire wood) 

1-J Trad* in bamboos ami canes 
' Trad* in that shea and other forest produce 

l)at>ER iE -T rs ti e tv Metals , 

Tr* l 1 in metals mas. hnwrv knives, tools, etc j 

Danes S) TaaiiE ix I'onor Cricks ixn Tilts | 
H* Trail* tn potterv, brick* and tile* — j 

Oboe a 3D Tasi.r tx (. iie vie at Paonrcrs J 

*• 1 I Dear* djr«, I^int* petroleum, explosives, etc. I 

llisn .11 —Hotels, t arc*. RciMruxn, rc. 

|;2 ' eii, I xs of wine Iijuora aerated *at*T» ami iw 

Owner* arid managers of hotels, cools shops, sarals. 

• etc » and employees 
j lfawhers of dunk amt fwhtauts 


j <*ai*a J1 Ta.n* l*Cu»mi*o a*r>TottiT Aartrur* 

I Tr*.l ihm!i met* rltthln; ant olhev article* at 
■ir-o an>l |Ve t>*V-tfis 1 . a**hr*l)ai, works, re*. Jr \ 

■ HshiVes psfilxifs) 


l)» i T«»>.«f*-s.'wr rarp-i. crta.es aa 1 test tin; 

It’ , llw|<io nrgiai sinssh p»oUla.rerlor,(li» 
Vi", btiies.idi lilv|irl"ia{ el* 


//.V 

1,822 


TOTat 

FOLLOW ISO 

Principal 
Occupation * 

A- 

Working 

Dependants. 

As 

Subsidiary to 
other Occupation. 


Stales. 

Females 

Stales 

Female* 

J talcs 

Ft males 

d 

4 

» 

0 

7 


» 

ll.SOS 

10,121 

67 / 

67 

77 

* 365 

1 J 

' S 3 

53 

1 



1 


2,123 
3 SO 

1419 

333 

523 

I 

7 

02 

11 

= 

1 4,339 

4,177 

34 

20 

4 

354 


| u s 

1,130 

S 73 

30 

” 33 

' it 

*‘i:o 

- 2 

2 ,WS 

2,333 

82 

2 

• 

29 


i a.m 

j 3,157 

i * 

j 2 

j • ! 

i n 


fi, 22 l> 

< 5,109 

2,253 

1 16 

3 

>' 


to 


I.S3J 

j 7,536 . 

| 

. 5 



• 

J 


1,691 

I 1,530 

5 

i 


3 


38,233 

34,015 

1,163 , 

163 ; 

303 j 

598 

It 


170 I 
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Tor a i. 
roi.uuwiw, 

T(ON. 

!«> 

DKMII cm*. 

Ah As ! A* 

Principal Working *Sub*i*Uary to 

Occupation. Dependant*. other Ore opati"n. Total 

i rOLLfnViNfi 

~ i ‘ • OCCTTa* 

Mai^. Male-*. Female -. 1 Male*. IV* T,rt >* 

• , male.*. 

11 : 12 ia !i 15 in n 

xi:\v uclhi i;iTv. 

As 

l’rjntipi! tVo*lir.j 

Occupation. IK p* i. 

MaK*. Female*. MaU*. Female 

I s 19 2 " 21 

A* 

Ium t'* 

* f K-'jpuSii i 

MaV- lVrrji!c-». 

*’2 ‘3 

t" 

y. 

S t U30 \ 

: 

oil 

. > s 

7 w \ 47 2 

077 

A70 

.70 



2 * 

i! i * 

i ; 

.. j .. j .. 

15 

15 




LiO:t 

900 ! 

12S • 

7 r>7 : 3 , 2 

399 

373 

10 .. 2 

>4 


35 1 

;i.v» j 

1 

... .. • .. f 

IS 

is 



PC 

3,07 s 


33 

:i 43 j 

252 

I 99 

2 1 

5<» 

I**’* 

i.ioo 

1,1 0<» 1 

.. 






!«'* 

132 . 

12 S ! 

4 


4S 

34 

s 

it 

IP* 

2.1 9S ’ 

2,12! ! 

70 

.. j ! 

245 

237 

r. 

- 

in 

; 

o,j;g 

17 

. . 1 . . j 5 . 

7.7 0 

rj> 

i 



4.S09 ! 

•1,K."2 1 

15 

i si . 

43S 

437 

i 


112 

i,02t» 

1,024 : 

•t 

1 

29s 

29 S 



JUi 

m 

SOJ ! 

/ 

■ * * i 

?0'J 

MS 

/ 



m\ j 

S02 - 

1 

: ..j.., .. 

7u2 

09* 

4 


m 

29,42G J 

28,028 j 

070 

1 17 19 j 77 0 

1,799 

1,711 

32 C 1 

49 


J.otl 

<177 J 

*!& 

* . . . . ; o 1 . . 

! 1 f 

57 

50 

; 



1,011 j 

1)77 ! 

1 

25 | 

j i 0 . 

! * J 

! * 

5 1 

5*1 

i 


115 

7j7 : 

7/7 I 

i 

i ..... ! .. ... 

/.; 

v: 


/ 


717 

7ia 5 

4 

! .. ; .. 

13 

12 

j 

1 

no 


4»*tux tit, 



Group Number. 


TABLE X.— OCCUPATION OR MEANS 


Order 35.— Trade ih Bcildino Materials 


1 A» 

I 

A* 

Principal 

Working . 

Occur** 

ion 

Dependants 

Male, 1 

Females. 

Males i Female® 

* 

5 

6 ! 7 


112 t Dealers and hirers in mechsmcal transport, 
[ r ydeR. etc 

143 Dealrrs and hirers in other carnages, e»rt 


d«, horse*, cattle, I 


Order ]7 —Trade it Fuel . .* 

145 Dealers in fireirooil, charcoal, coal. coa-dung, etc. 

Order 3 ft —T rade IS Articles or Lrxrar asd 
THOSE rttTltttSI) TO LETTERS ASP THE ARTS ATD 

148 ' Dealers m precious stone., jewellery (real anil liUita- 
I tion) docks, optical instruments, etc 
117 Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flower*, etc. 
11? Publishers, book sellers, stationers, dealers in miisie, 


149 Dealers [n rags, stable refuse, etc , I 

|V) | General storekeepers and shop-keepers otherwise un- 
\ specified. i 

13] Itinerant traders, |>edl«rs and hawkers (of other than 1 
l food, etc ) 

1)2 Other trades (m< ludmg farmers of pounds, tolls and 
market") 


I sub can VI —Public Ferw , . 

Order 40 -Aut 

153 Array (Imperial) 

1 51 Army (Indian b fates) 

Order 42 — Air Force 
138 Air Fore* 

> Order 43. —Police . . 

157 ‘ Pd)c" 

111 Village tratehmen . 

Sab Clin VH -Pattle Atmlnhtrstien 
Order!! — 1'riuc A nrtTOTurioT 

I5J Se»r,» of the State , 

Mel N mee of Indian and Foreign States , ,j 

Ml M unki pal and other local ( not »Ulage)»>TTice ' 

i>>2 VUlait© ©8 da la an J aerr a a t • other t h an watchoten 

labOusVm -Prcfenlcnt and Lfbcnl Ans 

Osnsm 15. — Helioi'TS . | 

I'll Prrsta. ministers, ese 

Ml M Mia, nans, religion* Rterebranti 

I Ai Other religt ms worlrrs # I 

I'd 5srtin'< lit religious el fi.-ea, buml ami burning i 
C noyn is. |*I{r|si eond a. tors, rlrcum-laer*. t|C ' 

' iHnia II — Law 

1 d ld»jer««! all Un Is Wslsg Quit, l-asr \gent* and j 


»» 

D.int'iWll, pe-ilem- enters, rte. 

ITS \ 

ITS 


OUU *7.— URuicrs* 

f.«M \ 

f,/l» 


r.-Eliteeed m^Lal frs-Jiemers loda-Ln* need tut. 


411 


Other per«. pea-tutu, tb. Winj arts witbtml t-lnj 

3fe> 

297 

171 

l>ieUU 

31 i 

33 

172 

Tf.istr**. tie-in* tors, rum po-aulai-s. anew, rasaa^ir, 

797 j 

4tu» 
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xsxvn 




DELHI Cm 


! m 

xkvt nnun city. 



1 

Total 

rorxmvn<cj 

As 

XVincipal 

Occupation. 

As ! An 

Wording j Subsidiary to 

Dependant 1 *. .other Occupation. 

Totkl 

iroixowiNG* 

As 

PrixripM 

Occupation. 

; W-Mm: 

. D^priLnO. 

; J'sb'iibarj ?*> 
Vt-Vr D-rrTA?! *r 
i 

t 

' "h 

OCClTA* 

TtOX. 

- ! 

3D\lc*>. Females. 

11 12 

JU«, 

. 13 

Female*.. Male*. 1 IV- 
* male*, 

it : ) *» jo 

oerrrA- 

TlON. 

i 

17 : 

Af*!*-. Female*. 

I 1 * It* 

Majc*. KrrnnV 

2ft 21 

i 

J >laV». iVsrsV. 

t 

• 22 « 211 

% £ 

m | 

JJi? i 

4 


i 

i 

i 

7 j 

1 


t , , , 


un 

I. v> 

A 


t 

I 

i 

1 

1 



111 

304 

202 

3 


! u 

2C 

20 . : 

/ 



182 

i«i ; 

1 


• * ■ * * 

1ft 

0 

. 

1 

i 12 

0 

0 * 

*• 


< 

i 


.. 


I 

M3 

31(1 

103 : 

*» 


.* ; 

30 4 

11 

t 

' i ! ,, 

JM 

r,ic 

CM , 

14 


.. / .. 

WG 

fiC s 

/ 

s 

/ • 


din 

(121 

M 


! 

•• ; 1 ■■ 

100 ; 

m; s 

1 

1 

1 i • 

|L% 

W 

CG2 

20 



A 

A* , 


1 


21 

• 

10 ! 

o 

i 

i * * ! 

i ** i ** : 

l 

1 ■ 

1 


( s 

MO 

aoi 

3,7 : 

It 

i 


3 

3 


t 

M7 

202 

202 

A 

* 

! i 

j •• ; 

> i 

> ; ♦» 

I 

•J 


•• . 

Ms 

fiJOO 

| 

| A.ltf.V t 

m 

i Ct \ 

i I 

4 1 c . . 

730 ; 

72/ 3 


{ 

u [ 00 l 


13 

H r U‘J8 

i 13 

j 8, MU ; 

inn 

i 

* ! « . ! 1 

*’713 ‘ 

707 3 


3 ‘ .. i 

ir* 

ir-ft 

80 

! 87 ' 

: i 

o 

| ! 

t ] 

! 

17 

17 1 .. 



3M 

1» 

1 

; o ; 

•• 

1 

i 




, J * 

ir.2 

12,210 

| 10,813 

G33 

i 

8 ; 

14 718 ! . , 

8,773 

8,427 31! 


1 4 I 

33 i 2 j 




Groiil' Xtunlff. 


TABLE X — OCCDPATION OR MEANS 


, Osoitt 49 — I.titiDcnax 


OttDEtt 43 — Lemma, Abts aid Scrcicis (oTnm 
nr**r 44 1 

|7‘< Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

177 Architects, surveyors, engineers and their employee* . 
(not being Statu servants) 

17s Au thorn, edi tors, J oorna lists and photographers 

179 Artists, sculptors and image-makers 

l*'*! Scientists, (astronomers, botanists, etc.) 

1 9 1 Horoscope casters, astrologers, fort une-teller*. wuards, 
witches and mediums. 

it2 If asictan s (composer* and performers other than milt, 
tary), actors, dancer*, etc 

197 Managers and employees of places of public entertain- 
meats, race-coarars, societies, clubs 

ISf Conjurors, acrobats, recitors, eihibitors of cunositiea 
and Wild animals, etc. 


7,90/ j 

104 
S3 ' 

207 i 
I4> 

IIS 
K4T 1 

171 , 


CLASS D —MISCELLANEOUS . 43,203 I 

Sah-Oajf IX— PrmsatUrtDJon f heir Income . 2,315, 


Ostiia 50 — Pwasois lttog rjtncsraiXT oi tutnt 2,11$ • 

ISA Proprietors (other than of agricultural land) fund and 2,315 i 

acholarshlp holders and pensioners, 

| Sab-CUss X.— Do made Smite .. . 23,905 


Oioei 51 — Domrno gcartes 

144 ] Fnrat* Motor-drivers and eteaners 
1S7 | Other domestic seme* 

Sab Ctiu Xt — Inianeierrtly described occupations 

" 0*0*1 52 — OlStlALTIMtS WHICH OO SOT DtorCATl 
| a DirrsinocctJTATtoi, 

1SS I Manufacturer*, bnamessmen and contractors otherwise 
unspecified. 

IS9 Caafucrs, accountants. book-keepers, clerks and other 
employee* in unspecified office* and warehouse* and 
■hop* 

190 Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

191 Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

Sub Clan XII — UcprodnetlTs . 

0*0*1 53 — rw«iT** or JATU, AiTttrws AID awes 

192 | Instate* of jail*, aiyl ami and atm* houses 

j Oiniiit — Bioosi*. Vaoiairs, paosnwru 

193 Beggars ami Vagrants . 

I9i j frtK-tireri and prostitutes 

( Oinii S3 -Oran rociussmao *0* J-aoDt-rrrTx 
ttoemto. 

Other unclassified BOD- prod astir* Industrie* 


23JDS 

1,50.3 
22,397 , 

13,879 
1S.SIJ j 
721 1 
6.934 

632 , 
10.612 

3,134 

937 

037 

2.174 

1,843 

3}« 


DELHI PROVINCE. 


A* 

Principal 

Occupation 

As 

Wording 

Dependants. 

At 

Subsidiary t<» other 
Occupation. 

Mates. 

remales. 

Males 

Female*. 

Males. 

Females. 

4 

3 

6 

7 

9 

9 

1.S50 

275 

4 


21 

1 

1,529 

241 

4 


21 

2 

321 

34 





1.621 

sen 

ICO 

S 

$ 

4 


207 

141 

2* 

HtS 

772 

25 

1 

*; 

8 

1 


162 

9 





41 

10 

5 




41,000 

5,302 

692 

233 

923 

43 

7,33$ 

473 ( 28 

67 

433 

19 

7,35$ 

411 

26 

* 67 

43! 

79 

1.339 

413 


67 

432 

19 

21.694 

2,055 

29 

49 

70 

S 

21,691 

2.P5S 

29 

49 ; 

79 

$ . 

1.603 1 
20,101 

2.055 

25 

“ 49 

1 

60 


16.040 1 

24?46 

55 

97 

334 

21 

19,016 

2°16 

SS 

97 

3U 

" 

709 ! 

3 


1 1 

8 

. 

6,782 1 

48 



« 

- 

642 j 
7,973 
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TABLE XI. 

OCCUPATIONS OF SELECTED CASTES, TRIBES OR RACES. 


1. This Table; shows the occupations followed by certain selected castes, 
ns well as Europeans, Armenians, and A mdo* Indians. 

2. The number of earners following the traditional occupation of the 
caste, ns their principal means of livelihood, is shown in columns N and 10. and 
as a subsidiary means of livelihood, in columns 11 and !2. The number of 
earners, who have some other occupation as th**ir principal nvnn* of livelihood, 
is shown in column 17 and onwards. 

3. Thu figures of all working dependents appear in columns b and 7. and 
of those following their traditional occupations in columns 13 and 14. 

4. In the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, no occupation has been 
assumed to lx; traditional. 

5. The castes for this Table arc the same as in Table's Vlll and XIV. 
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TABLE XII. 

EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The figures of educated unemployment are given in 
Chapter VIII of the Report. 
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TABLE XIII. 

LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 

1. This Table corresponds with Table VIII of 1021 and shows the extent 
of literacy of the population classified by religions and age-periods. Separate 
figures for the whole Province, Delhi and Xew Delhi Cities are given. 

2. The figures for Delhi City and Xew Delhi City include figures for 
Cantonments also. 

3. The figures, in the body of the Table, refer to Christians of all race'**. 
Some statistics for Indian Christians for the Province are noted b>]nw : — 
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TABLE XIIL— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 
PROVINCIAL SUMMARY. 
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TABLE XIII.— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE.— 1 4). 
DELHI CITY. 
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TABLE XIII— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE.— (cOfieM). 




TABLE XIV. 

LITERACY BY SELECTED CASTES, TRIBES OR RACES. 

1 . This Table shows the literacy among certain Castes ami Tribes. The 
castes selected are the same as those in Tables VIII and XI. The figures relate 
to persons of 7 years and over, children below that age being assumed to be 
illiterate. 

2. The Table also shows the number of literate persons who are al ,: o 
literate in English. 


TABLE XIV, — LI TER ACY BY SELECTED CASTES, TRIBES OR RACES. 
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TABLE XV. 

LANGUAGES. 

1. This Tabic shows the mother tongue? of the persons living in ‘be 
Province. If the mother tongue returned was a dialect, it ha« been included in 
the language to which it. belonged, according to Sir George Grierson’s scheme of 
classification contained in his Linguistic Survey of India. 

2. _ A further detail of languages found in small number.- and lumped 
together in the. main Table appears below : — 
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; Other European Languages include 
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[{. Part II below, which is prepared for the lirst time, shows the number 
of persons who habitually use, some other language subsidiary to their mother 
tonmie. The mother tongues other than Hindustani, have, been selected in view 
of their being spoken in the neighbouring tracts. 


BI-LINGUALISM. 
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TABLE XVL 

RELIGION. 

1. Tliis Table corresponds with Table YT of 1921. The statement below 
gives the detail of those persons, who returned their sect as their religion. It 
also shows the religion into which they were thrown in the course of tabulation 
under the orders of the Census Commissioner for India : — 


RkLTGIOK TiETUIiKEI*. ' 
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Person 

9 i 

** \ 

Males 

3 j 
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4 

; Religion 
.' into winch 
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i 
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210 1 

cr» 

CI 

Hindu. 

2, Rndhawnrni . 

5 [ 

3 ! 


Hindu, 


2. In this Table 50,030 Aryas (males 28,955, females 21,075) and II 
Brahmos (males 0, females 2) have been included in the general total of Hindus 
but they are shown separately in Table XVI-A. 

3. 141 persons, (08 males. 73 females) who returned themselves as .Inins 
and at the same time stated they were Hindus, are included in the ** Jain " 
total. Similarly 2G4 persons (1 GS males, 90 females) who returned themselves as 
Hindus and at the same time stated they were Ad-Dlmrmis, are included in 
the “ Hindu ” total. 

4. One European, ns possibly others also, who should have been shown 
under the heading “ Indefinite beliefs ” has beon thrown into Christians. 


5. The figures of Christians by sects, in so far as 
sort them for India Tables, are given below: — 
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TABLE XVI. 
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TABLE XVII. 

CASTE, TRIBE OR RACE. 


1 . For reasons of economy the number of r.astos for this Table has been 
reduced U) 42. The .selection was made with a view to include - 

(tf) All the castes representing four jurmillcoi the total population 
of 1021 * 

(/>) The four criminal tribes, namely, »San*d. Bawariu, Hnrni and 
Pakhiwara. 

As at the last. Census no person belonging to the two luM nam' d tribes 
was enumerated. 

(c) The “ backward and depressed classes ?t numbering eight in all, five 
of which, namely, Chamar, Chuhra. Jtilnhn, Xai and Teli are 
included in group (nr). 

Three castes Kurmi, Chiritnar and Kalmar have been included 
in spite of their not satisfying the four ^rr mdlr standard, on 
account of their backward position. 

2. In Mime places members of occupational castes such as Ihuzu Chhiittfri 
and Ghhipi, returned thcm^eles as Tank K*dmtry;as and L**haf* and Tnrkhau* n- 
Dhinian Brahmans, These two castes have rth*> been tabulated. 

It. No en'do wn* recorded for reformed Hindu**. ?iu**h A?ym, win* 
objected to it « return; separate figure arc given le t** for «»tVr Hindus, **,]*<« 
refrained from returning their caste. 

4. Indian Christian converts gem-rally did not return any «*■&.?*% bur m 
all eaves in which a was returned the figurtv* are given. 
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TABLE XVII. — CASTE, TRIBE OR RACE. 


Caste, Tribe or 


Persons Males. Females 
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Sikh 

Muslim 
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Hindu 

Muslim 
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I 172 1 M« 
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1.122 331 Jain 
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7.183 3402 3431 
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1,043 

3,402 


1 , 886 ' 

832 

1,054’ 


'j Caste Nil (Hindu) 1,096 670 


1.245 



TABLE XVIII 


VARIATION OF POPULATION OF SELECTED TRIBES. 

I. This is entirely n new Table showing the variation of population m the 
cum*. of selected castes and tribes. It contains figures for the two Census*'-, of 
BKS] and H)2J, while figures for the previous Censuses are not available, as Delhi 
District of the Punjab was split up after the Census of 1 1*1 1 and only a portion of 
the old District with a slight 'addition front the U. P. constitutes the present 
Province. 

*2. As no comparison is possible in the case of Kahgur. Tank Kshatrvu and 
1 Human Brahman owing to their figures for previous Oiwi**** not being available 
they have been omitted. 
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TABLE XIX. 

EUROPEAN AND ALLIED RACES AND ANGLO-INDIANS 
BY RACE AND AGE. 


). Tliis Table corresponds with Table XVI of 
Province and Delhi and New Delhi (Cities have b«*<jn shmvn 


The iigwnvi 
separately. 


for the 


2. The statement below gives the Provincial total of Armenian* who have 
been included among European and Allied Hnr*^ : ~ 


Ml 


M 




TABLE XIX. -EUROPEAN AND ALLIED RACES AND ANGLO-INDIANS BY RACE AND AGE, 


TABLE XIX.— EUROPEAN AND ALLIED RACES AND ANGLO-INDIANS BY RACE AHD AGE. 
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TABLE Vlll-A. 

CIVIL CONDITION BY AGE AND CASTE OF CERTAIN SECTS. 

(1) VEDIO DHABM, (2) BRAHMO AND (3) DEV DIIARM. 

Being an Appendix to Imperial Table VIII (Civil Condition by Age for Selected 

Castes). 

The main Table shows for Vcdic Dlmrra the civil condition by ago. The 
figures for Brabmo and Dov Dlmrm being small are given below. Castes 
supplying less than twenty persons have been grouped under ‘‘Others,” the 
details being shown at the end : — 
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TABLE Xfll-A 


LITERACY IN CERTAIN VERNACULARS BY RELIGION. 

Being an Appendix to Imperial Table XIII , ( Literacy bv Bcligion ar.d Age). 

1. This is an entirely new Table, and shows the literacy for the four 
vernaculars, Urdu, Hindi, Gurmukhi and Homan. 

2. Persons literate in two or more of the vernaculars have btym shown 
under each vernacular in columns 3 to G, and the total of these columns, therefore, 
exceeds the total literacy in these vernaculars shown in column 2. 

3. The statement below shows the number of persons literate in two or 
more vernaculars. 
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TABLE X1II-B. 

PRIMARY PASSED PERSONS BY RELIGION AND SEX. 

Being an Appendix to Imperial Table XIII, (Literacy by Religion and Age). 

This is entirely a new Table and _ shows the figures of Primary passed 
persons by Religion and Sex and two main Age-periods ‘0-21’ and ‘21 & over', 
the persons over 21 being regarded as " Adults !> and those below that Age as 
“ Non-adults The figures for the Province, Delhi City. New Delhi City, 
Sbahdara and Rural Areas are shown separately. 
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TABLE XiV-A. 

LITERACY BY CASTES OF CERTAIN SECTS. 

(I) VEDIC DHARM, (2) BRAHMO AXD (3) DEV DIIABM. 

Being an Appendix to Imperial Table XIY {Literacy by Selected Cartes or 

Tribes). 

The Main Table shows the Literacy of Vedio Dharin, while the. figures for 
Braluno and Dev Dharin being small are given below. Castes supplying loss 
than twenty persons have been grouped under “ Others the details being 
shown at the end : — 
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TABLE XI V- A. — LITER AC Y BY CASTES OF CERTAIN SECTS. 
YEDIG DHAKM. 
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TABLE XVI-A. 

SECTS OF MAIN RELIGIOUS. 

Being an Appendix to Imperial Table XVI, {Religion). 

1. Tin's is not one of the prescribe:! Table*. It has been prepare! .v? at 
the Inst census to show the sects of the four principal religions, viz., Hindu. Muslim, 
Jain and Sikh, instead of dividing f lie columns of Table XVI for sect,?. 

2. Figures are given separately in the Table under each religion showing 
the number of persons who would from t heir sects appear to belong to some religion 
other than that returned by them. 

3. The figures for minor sects in each religion have been thrown together 
under the head “ Miscellaneous," and are given in the remarks column. 

TABLE XVI-A. 
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